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Dont you dodge this: 


The kid’ll be right there when his 
C. O. finally gives the signal . . . 


There'll be no time to think of 
better things to do with his life. THE 
KID’S IN IT FOR KEEPS—giving all 
he’s got, now! 

We've got to do the same. This is 
the time for us to throw in everything 


This is the time to dig out that 
extra hundred bucks and spend it 
for Invasion Bonds. 


Or make it $200. Or $1000. Or 
$1,000,000 if you can. There’s no 
ceiling on this one! 


The 5th War Loan is the biggest, 


the most vitally important financial 


ae 


5” WAR LOAN 


we’ve got. effort of this whole War! 


Back the Mack /- BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 


This space contributed to Victory by 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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WHY TYPING TEACHERS GROW GRAY— By Summers 


—AND REMEMBER 
REMINGTON RAND 
CAN STILL SERVICE 
OR RECONDITION 
YOUR TYPEWRITERS 


~A REPRINT ON REQUEST— 
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KINMAN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
Spokane, Washington June 19 to July 29 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE OF 
MILWAUKEE 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin June 19 to July 29 


THE FISHER SCHOOL 
Boston, Massachusetts July 5 to Aug. 12 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, Iowa June 12 to July 22 


LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Lincoln, Nebraska June 12 to July 21 


GALLAGHER SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Kankakee, Illinois June 12 to July 21 


ROCKFORD SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Rockford, Illinois June 12 to July 21 


BROWN’S PEORIA SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS 
Peoria, Illinois June 12 to July 21 


BARNES SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Denver, Colorado July 10 to August 18 


Each course will cover the entire theory of the Thomas system. 


Take advantage of this opportunity to find out why Thomas enables you to cut the shorthand 
learning load in half. Test for yourself the revolutionary simplicity of this really modern system 


of shorthand. 


_Announcing 


TEACHER TRAINING COURSES | 


IN 


THomas NatTurRAL SHORTHAND 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


For full details, write to the Registrar of the school or college of your choice. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Publishers — Thomas Natural Shorthand 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, New York July 3 to August 11 
Miss Fanny E. Baggley, Instructor 


SKIDMORE COLLEGE 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
July 17 to August 28 
Miss Florence E. Gale, Instructor 


FRESNO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Fresno, California June 12 to July 21 
Mrs. Wilma Wight, Instructor 


UNIV. OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, California 
July 3 to August 11 
Miss Dorothy Smith, Instructor 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 
Berkeley, California July 3 to August 11 
Mrs. Marie Hargrave, Instructor 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
June 19-July 8; July 10-July 29 
Mr. W. Briant Hobson, Instructor 
ARIZONA STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Flagstaff, Arizona July 1 to August 29 
Miss Delight Shaffer, Instructor 
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Which of your students 
could you recommend 


for these positions? 


PORTFOLIO OF TEACHING AIDS 


6 


The word Dictaphone is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone 
Corporation, makers of dictating machines and other sound 


recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. _ 


The two girls in this picture are in key positions as secretaries to 
coordinators at Curtiss-Wright. You can well imagine the im- 
portance of their work when you think of the huge wartime 
production of Curtiss-Wright—the quick thinking and fast action 
of these secretaries. It is significant that these important execu- 


tives are users of the Dictaphone method. 


Preparing students for business careers imposes a heavy re- 
sponsibility on teachers of business education. In fairness to the 
employer, the secretary and the school itself, these students 
must be thoroughly fitted for every phase of their jobs. There 


must be no blind spots in their training. 


To make certain that your Dictaphone training is right up to 
the minute, the Dictaphone Educational Division is anxious to 
assist you in every way possible. If you have never seen the 
Dictaphone Portfolio of teaching aids, we suggest that you 


write today for your free copy. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


420 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 
bee THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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“The trouble with business education is that we need 
a hundred Frederick G. Nichols.” This was a statement 
made in all seriousness and with more than a little justice. 
Frederick G. Nichols is a leader in the real sense of the 
word and we have had few real leaders—men of cour- 
age, vision, and determination. It is doubtful whether 
anyone would question that Nichols has had more in- 
‘luence in the better shaping of business education in this 
generation than most of the rest of us put 
together. 

A formal repetition of his services would 
be trite. He rendered efficient service as Di- 
rector of Business Education in the City of 
Rochester and as Director of Commercial 
Teacher Training in the Rochester Business 
Institute which produced so many able busi- 
ness teachers. As Assistant Director of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education and 
Chief of the Commercial Education Service 
the Board which set the pattern for the 
proposals issued in Bulletin No. 34, 1919, of 
the Board which set the pattern for the 
better commercial programs which gradually 
developed in this country. He also is re- 
sponsible for most of the forward-looking 
suggestions in the Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 
55, 1919. Unfortunately, not all of the valid suggestions 
in these two bulletins were followed. 

It was while at Harvard University in the Graduate 
School of Education, where he has been in charge of 
business teacher training since 1922, that Nichols has 
made his greatest contributions. Undoubtedly, courses 
in junior business training or something similar to this 
subject were taught for many years, but it took the 
publication of his textbook, Junior Business Training, 
and his ardent advocacy of the subject in magazine 
articles to bring this subject to the foreground. This 
subject with all the interesting changes that have taken 
place in its objectives in the last twenty years has pro- 
foundly affected the course of business education. It 
is now the third or fourth most frequently taught busi- 
ness subject. Some of the things that have been done 
in the name of junior business training should not be 
blamed on Nichols, but the significant contributions that 
have been achieved were more largely formed by him 
than anyone else. 

The other great development in business education in 


We are glad to welcome Cecil Puckett of the Uni- 
versity of Denver as the new president of the National 
Council for Business Education and Elvin S. Eyster of 
Indiana University as the new vice-president. Their 
achievements make us certain that they will carry on the 
splendid work started by their predecessors Clay D. 
Slinker, Frederick G. Nichols, Paul S. Lomax, and 
Hamden L. Forkner. These men will have many prob- 
lems to face when they take over the administration of 
the National Council. The trying period of adjustment 
that is immediately before us requires careful planning. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By Herbert A. Tonne 


FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 


Professor Nichols 


NEW COUNCIL OFFICERS 


this period, the organization of a program of office train- 
ing, was also largely the work of Nichols. In the bul- 
letin written by him and others, “A New Conception of 
Office Practice,’ published in 1927, he set the standard 
for this work. The depression and the war have some- 
what slowed down the development of this subject. It 
will have an increasingly important place in business 
education, and again its form will have been shaped 
more largely by Nichols than by anyone 
else. 

Professor Nichols has been a sturdy sup- 
porter of distributive education and of co- 
operative education. He has made commer- 
cial teachers aware of this area of service and 
has helped significantly to sponsor legislation 
for the support of those phases of genuine 
vocational business education which needed 
special help. 

In his contributions to the literature of 
business education, Frederick G. Nichols has 
been untiring. His book on Commercial 
Education in the High School is a major con- 
tribution to the literature of business educa- 
tion. He was a constant contributor to the 
Journal of Commercial Education until it 
with the Journal of Business Education in 1930. For 
the past twelve years his “Criticism, Comment, and Chal- 
lenge’ has helped many of us to be more careful of our 
statements. Business teachers admire Nichols for his 
zeal for business education and his unremitting efforts 
to keep business education in line with actual needs. 
The National Clerical Ability Testing Program which 
was formally sponsored jointly by the National Council 
for Business Education and the National Office Man- 
agement Association, but actually by Professor Nichols, 
is a good example of how he has kept business education 
aligned with actual business requirements. 

Professor Nichols is to retire at the end of the current 
term from Harvard University and from the active pro- 
gram of teacher training that he has been carrying on 
there for twenty-two years, but he will not, and business 
teachers will not let him, retire from business education. 
We need his counsel in the critical period immediately 
ahead of us. We expect further significant contributions 
from him. When Professor Nichols retires from Har- 
vard University he retires merely to accept the formal 
deanship of American business education. 


The problem of Federal support for certain forms of 
business education has caused a certain amount of differ- 
ence in opinion in the ranks of business education. Shall 
these differences be reconciled if possible, or shall we go 
our several ways in terms of them? 


Such problems must be worked out to the best advan- 
tage of all concerned. To the administration of Dr. 


Forkner, thanks for a job well done; and to President 
Puckett and Vice-President Eyster full assurance of all 
possible help in the important task they face. 
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“THE WAR HAS TAUGHT 
BUSINESS MANY THINGS 
.. AND THE NEED FOR 


MONROE TRAINED 


OFFICE HELP 
IS ONE OF THEM /” 


NOW is the time for planning 
... Let us work with you | 


to s 
stres 
War conditions have caused a record demand for — 
Monroe-trained graduates — a demand that will whe 


continue, for business has found them indispensable. situa 
emet 


Here are three ways that we can help you plan now . ¢ ie 
for the future. (1) Recommend the proper machine C ‘ this 
equipment for your future needs. (2) Help you plan 
courses, and discuss and recommend text books. “>” a 
(3) Study the employment area you serve, to see if 


you can get priority for equipment now. 


Call on your Monroe Representative or write our 
Educational Department—be ready to meet the de- 
mand for Monroe-trained students. 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe Adding- 
Calculator for schools only . . . let us explain its avail- 
ability under present conditions. 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE — 30-lesson course adapted to 
Monroe Educator — 50¢ including Teacher's Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—in 2 parts—ele- 
mentary and advanced. $1.50 including answers, 


The 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
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DO THEY REALLY 


In an article under the title, “Sten- 
ographers, Bookkeepers, and Typists 
Still Predominate,’* there is an 
amazing statistical table along with 
an equally amazing interpretation of 
it. 

As is so often the case, this com- 
menter cannot, within the space 
available, do justice to that article; 
but unprejudiced readers should have 
little difficulty disposing of it. 

It is too near the end of the year 
to check back on all the surveys on 
which the article is based. A sampling 
of them has brought forth facts or 
opinions which may be of interest to 
those who still think that it is a dis- 
service to business education to over- 
emphasize, if not to distort, the facts 
about bookkeeping and stenographic 
jobs. I shall not mention the surveys 
sampled, because I do not want to 
involve the local educator who fur- 
nished the data or made the com- 
ments quoted. 

No survey data of the kind under 
consideration are valuable unless they 
are derived from the total picture of 
the local occupational situation. No 
tabular view of data derived from 
occupational surveys should be used 
to support an article favorable to 
stressing bookkeeping and shorthand 
without first being sure of the au- 
thenticity of these surveys. Here is 
what one who is very close to the 
situation out of which the table 
emerged says: “I realize that there 
are many discrepancies in figures of 
this kind. That is especially true of 
the census figures which, in my opin- 
ion, have always been wrong in the 
true facts that they have shown.” He 
speaks of a survey, about which he 
knew, where “a lot of information 
was tabulated in a questionable man- 
ner.” 

The author of the article, in a let- 
ter, says that the surveys in five of 
the cities were made by the U. S. 


*The Balance Sheet, April 1944, page 340. 


CRITICISM, 
AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


COMMENT 


‘*‘PREDOMINATE’’? 


Department of Labor and that he 
has assurances that these “surveys 
are representative of the distribution 
of firms in these cities,” except as to 
‘small firms.” 

Many of my readers have a copy 
of the Evansville, Indiana, survey 
report which is one of the twenty- 
four surveys on which the article in 
question is based.** On this report 
alone the case against the article 
could rest, but I shall use some of 
the others. The comparative table at 


Professor Nichols’ comment came too 
late to permit Mr, Toll more than a few 
hours to present his point of view. It is 
presented in the Open Forum on page 29. 
The JOURNAL is anxious to have all! 
sides of every situation presented and to 
give full opportunity for the expression. 
Therefore, we are glad to have Mr. Toll’s 
comment as well as Mr. Nichols’. 

—The Editor 


the bottom of this page will serve to 
show the discrepancy between the 
article’s figures and those of the Sur- 
vey Report. 

What really is significant, if one 
wishes to show the relative numerical 
strength of the two traditional jobs, 
is the number engaged in other office 
jobs which are ignored in the table 
under review. In Evansville, the 
users of shorthand are only one- 
seventh of all office workers. There 
are twice as many retail sales work- 
ers as there are stenographers. There 
are four times as many workers in 
the field of distribution as there are 
stenographic workers of all kinds. 

The article says that there are in 
all 177 bookkeepers in Evansville, 
but the survey report says, 756—of 
whom 345 also use shorthand. But 
in addition, there are 280 ‘“‘account- 
ants,” and 24 entry clerks, and 357 
general clerks (many of whom are 
record clerks). 

That is enough to show that the 
article does not tell the whole story, 


** Monograph 33, South-Western 
Company, November 1936. 


Publishing 


Number Number 
Female Male 
Office Office 
Number Workers Number Workers Total 
Female Using Male Using Number 
Office Short- Per Office  Short- Per Office 
Workers hand Cent Workers hand Cent Workers 
The Article 401 177+ 44.1 403 41+ 10.2 804 
Original Report 2081 635+ 35.0 3774 1687 4.4 5815 


JUNE, 1944 


j This figure includes “secretaries,” “‘stenographers,”’ and ‘“‘bookkeeper-stenographers.” 


and that what it does tell doesn’t stand 
up when compared with the pub- 
lished report. 

I wrote to the “head man’ in one 


of the other cities. Here is what he 
says: “The figures you quote about 
typists and stenographers must have 
been given by someone who does not 
know the true facts.” 

From another of these cities came 
a letter which indicates that the su- 
pervisor of business education there 
has no knowledge of the survey re- 
ferred to in the table. His letter says 
that “the Research Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce reports 
that the study (referred to) is prob- 
ably one made of civil service em- 
ployees.” Thus neither that Research 
Department nor the director of busi- 
ness education knows about the sur- 
vey in question. 

A letter to a college professor of 
business education and acting dean 
of the department of commerce in 
one of the survey cities elicited this 
comment: “Staff members who have 
been here twenty years or more do 
not know of any such study. Nor 
does the Director of our Graduate 
Division know of any. I can say that 
the figures (in the table) are in gross 
error.” 

The “head man” in another city 
whose survey data were included 
says: “This (survey) was made by 
an N.Y.A. group. I believe it was 
the policy to place them (workers) 
in the stenography or bookkeeping 
category if they did even a small bit 
of either.” 

From another of the cities I get 
this: “The office workers included 
(in the table) would represent only 
approximately 25 per cent of the 
city’s office workers.” This puts the 
number of office workers in that city 
at a figure which is still 30 per cent 
over the number given in the survey- 
er’s complete report. The local busi- 
ness educator also says: “It would 
not seem possible to me that there 
would be thirteen times as many 
stenographers as typists” (here). The 
surveyer (later heard from) says that 
the table (under consideration) “ig- 
nored my returns from the ——-— 
Co. entirely.” That company, he says, 
employs 46 per cent of all office work- 
ers in that city, but reported them by 
a different “method” from that re- 
quested by him (the surveyer). Yet 
this same surveyer (amazingly 
enough) thinks that the figures in the 
table (under review) are not far 
wrong; a conclusion which seems to 
be based on the fact that they (fig- 
ures) are “pretty much in line with 
the other cities listed.” A shaky basis 
for such a conclusion. 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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Mechanized Wartime Offices | 
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De pend On. TRANSPORTATION 
MANUFACTURING 
Mechanized Classrooms FINANCIAL 
and 

| All depend on 

machines for wartime 

speed and accuracy 


Schools are taking these 
steps to meet the demand 
for trained operators 


Making better use of machines during 
regular classroom hours; providing 
additional practice periods and short 
courses for special and postgraduate 


students. 
4 


Expanding the curriculum to include 
evenings and Saturdays, so that a greater 
number of students can be trained in 


machine work. 
4 


Using the most modern practice texts 
and teaching materials; improving train- 
ing procedures so students may attain a 
maximum of skill in the shortest time. 


4 


Teaching the up-to-date office machine 
short-cuts and operating techniques 
used today in war industries and govern- 


ment offices. 
4 


Making a wider range of skills available 
by increasing the number of elective 
courses which provide machine training. 


America’s mechanized offices are handling a staggering volume of war- 
time figuring and accounting work—are looking to America’s mecha- 
nized classrooms for additional trained machine operators to help meet 
today’s unprecedented demand for figure facts. 


In response to this demand, both public and private schools are expand- 
ing and intensifying operator training programs. Whether the program 
adopted provides only a general acquaintance with machines, or develops 
varying degrees of operating skill, increased emphasis on machine 
training in the classroom directly serves the war effort. 


The Burroughs Educational Division offers you, as a free wartime serv- 
ice, tested suggestions for enlarging operator training pregrams, and 
up-to-the-minute information on newest operating techniques, practice 
programs, texts and materials. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING, PAYROLL AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 


NATION-WIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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ON 


Present and Post-War Adjustments in 
Business Education’ 


HERE are many changes and ad- 

justments that should be made now 
in business education if this field of 
vocational education is to be ready 
to meet effectively the business train- 
ing needs of the post-war period. In 
the final analysis, the basic and fun- 
damental needs of business education 
will be the same in the post-war peri- 
od as they are now, and as they were 
before the war. It is true that changed 
conditions brought about by either 
war or post-war conditions often 
necessitate appropriate curricular ad- 
justments and changes in training 
emphasis, but the fundamentals of a 
sound program in vocational business 
training are the same in peace and 
in war. 

A brief statement of these prin- 
ciples should assist us in evaluating 
present day business training and in 
determining the important changes 
that should be made in order to be 
prepared to meet the business train- 
ing needs of the post-war period. 


Vocational Guidance 


There will be a need in the post- 
war period, as there is in the present 
emergency, and as there was before 
the war, for a sound program of oc- 
cupational information, guidance, 
placement, and follow-up. Such a 
program is indispensable to effective 
training in vocational business edu- 
cation. It is generally agreed that in 
peacetime many young people were 
indiscriminately taking such business 
courses as typewriting, shorthand, 
and bookkeeping with little or no 
consideration of their ability to pur- 
sue such specialized training, their 
fitness to succeed in office work, or 
the availability of a sufficient num- 
ber of employment opportunities in 
which their training could be used. 
In too many of the high schools there 
is no recognizable relation between 
the number trained and kinds of 
training offered and the employment 
opportunities in the community. Not- 
withstanding the fact that a large 
number of secondary school grad- 
uates, both business and academic, 
enter clerical jobs of a non-sten- 
ographic nature, as well as selling 
and merchandising jobs, too few high 
schools have provided vocational 
training in these phases of business 
education. 


*Summary of an address delivered at the 
meeting of the Business Education Section, Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, December 17, 1943, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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The high school business depart- 
ment has neglected training for the 
distributive occupations notwith- 
standing the fact that the total range 
of employment opportunities in the 
distributive occupations is such that 
the opportunities at the top in terms 
of salary are about equal in percent- 
ages to the opportunities in almost 
any field of endeavor. A good guid- 
ance program can render valuable 
service to business, to business edu- 
cation, and particularly to students, 
by making clear to them this range 
of opportunities and rewards. In this 
way the business occupations will ob- 
tain their due proportion of the more 
capable high school graduates. 


Vocational Instruction and 
Occupationally Competent 
Teachers 


The kinds of vocational business 
training to be offered should be de- 
termined by the kinds of business 
occupations in the school service area. 
The subject matter should be devel- 


“The school will 


have a definite 
responsibility . . . .” 


oped through an analysis of the par- 
ticular occupations for which train- 
ing is to be given, and the training 
standards should be based on satis- 
factory employment requirements in 
government and in business. Closely 
related to these fundamental require- 
ments and largely determining their 
achievement is the vocational com- 
petency of the teacher. 

A serious deficiency in qualifica- 
tions of many business teachers is the 
lack of successful and consequential 
business experience. Such teachers 


purport to train for business posi- 
tions which they have never held, and 
it must be admitted, however re- 
luctantly, that too many such teach- 
ers are attempting to train for posi- 
tions, the duties of which they, them- 
selves, could not satisfactorily per- 
form. Such teachers teach textbooks 
and courses instead of occupations 
and their instructional standards toe 
often are based on a normal distribu- 
tion curve and the average achieve- 
ment of the class instead of being de- 
termined by satisfactory employment 
standards. If business education is 
to be prepared to meet the training 
needs of the post-war period, these 
weaknesses should eliminated 
wherever they exist, by adjusting the 
business curriculum to occupational 
needs, by developing functional sub- 
ject matter through job analysis and 
in cooperation with employers and 
employees, and by employing well- 
trained and occupationally competent 
teachers. 


Part-Time and Evening Classes 


In addition to a sound program 
of preparatory business training, 
there is a need now, and there will 
be a need in the post-war period, for 
a comprehensive program of part- 
time and evening extension business 
training for employed business work- 
ers. In every field of vocational 
education, with the exception of of- 
fice training, part-time and evening 
classes are meeting the needs of 
workers. 

It is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent that in the post-war period there 
will be an urgent need for intensive 
preemployment courses, as well as 
part-time and evening classes. Thou- 
sands of persons now employed in 
war industries and many in the armed 
forces will seek employment in the 
post-war period in the office and the 
distributive occupations. The school 
will have a definite responsibility to 
these groups and we should begin 
now to prepare to meet their training 
needs. 


State and Local Supervision 

In my opinion the most urgent 
need in business education is com- 
petent local and state supervision, 
particularly in the office training 
phase of business education. I fear 
that this need ‘will be acute in the 
post-war period. The need for com- 
petent supervision in the other fields 
of vocational education was early 
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recognized and has been effectively 
met. There is not a State that does 
not employ one or more State super- 
visors for each of the fields of agri- 
culture, home economics, and trade 
and industrial education. Forty-one 
States now employ one or more State 
supervisors of the distributive phase 
of business education. At present, 
however, only six States employ State 
supervisors who give leadership, di- 
rection and guidance in the office 
training as well as the distributive 
phase of business education. It has 
become increasingly obvious that the 
progress of the total program of busi- 
ness education and its ability to meet 
post-war training needs are condi- 
tioned in a large measure by the ex- 
tent to which State and local’ boards 
of education make available construc- 
tive and qualified leadership in this 
important phase of vocational edu- 
cation. 


Summary 


To summarize the points of view 
which I have expressed, the funda- 
mentals of a sound program in busi- 
ness training, both now and in the 
post-war period, are: (1) Intelligent 
and sympathetic pupil guidance; (2) 
vocationally effective preparatory 
courses and part-time and evening ex- 
tension classes for employed business 
workers; (3) well-trained and occu- 
pationally competent teachers; and 
(4) an adequate program of State 
and local supervision of all phases 
of business education. 


Programs and Services to be 
Developed 


In line with these basic and funda- 
mental principles of sound vocational 
business training there are definite 
programs and services that should be 
developed in the post-war period. I 
shall present very brief statements 
covering these programs and services. 
Although they admittedly are tenta- 
tive and incomplete, I am presenting 
them to you now for your considera- 
tion and evaluation. 

1. Appropriate and effective pre- 
vocational-exploratory business 
courses to provide background and 
foundation information for those 
who will pursue vocational business 
training in the senior year of high 
school or on the _post-high-school 
level. 

2. Upgrading of cooperative part- 
time office and distributive training 
and the establishing of terminal co- 
operative training programs on the 
post-high-school and junior-college 
level. 

3. Employment of itinerant teach- 
ers in the field of office occupations, 
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and of a larger number of itinerant 
teachers in the retailing field, to meet 
training needs of workers in offices 
and stores located in the smaller 
towns and in sparsely populated 
areas, 

4. Training for store and office 
supervisors, department heads, and 
managers in organization and man- 
agement, in personnel relations, in 
supervisory procedures, and in on- 
the-job methods of teaching workers. 

5. Professional advice and assist- 
ance to business concerns in matters 


‘pertaining to organizing, developing, 


and supervising in-service training 
programs for office or distributive 
workers. 

6. Short, intensive, refresher 
courses for adults formerly employed 
in offices or in stores and who, after 
service in the Armed Forces or in 
war industries, wish to return to the 
same or to a similar type of civilian 
employment. 

7. Short, intensive, preemployment 
courses for adults in the post-war 
period who have had no office—or 
store work experience but who seek 
such employment and for whom there 
are employment opportunities — in 
those office and retailing jobs which 
require only brief training periods. 

8. Short, specific training courses 
to assist employed business workers 
in improving the performance of 
duties in their present jobs. 

9, Long-range training programs 
for employed office and store work- 
ers, such training consisting of se- 
quences of courses so planned that 
within a few years they can obtain 
advancement, professional status, and 
recognition in a specific phase of their 
respective occupations. 

10. Assistance to State depart- 
ments of education in setting up 
business-teacher certification require- 
ments that provide for adequate tech- 
nical and professional training and 
for occupational work experience of 
a kind and amount that will prepare 
vocational business teachers who can 
both perform and teach effectively 
the specific skills and techniques re- 
quired in the jobs for which they are 
giving training. 

11. Institutional preparatory teach- 
er training on a cooperative basis, 
with varied office- and store-work 
experience and related professional 
and technical training supplementing 
and complementing one another, and 
with directed teaching in actual re- 
tail- or office-training situations. 

12. Competent local and state su- 
pervision of vocational preparatory, 
cooperative part-time, and adult ex- 
tension training in the office and dis- 
tributive occupations. 


13. Adequate and effective in-sery- 
ice teacher-training programs in the 
office and distributive occupations. 

14. Course outlines, teachers 
guides, and instructional materials «e- 
veloped in cooperation with educa- 
tion committees of local, state, and 
national retail, wholesale, and otiice 
management associations. 

15. Representative local and state 
advisory committees in the office and 
distributive occupations to work with 
office and distributive education por- 
sonnel in developing training pro- 
grams suited to the needs of the com- 
munities and groups served, and with 
one member of each such state «d- 
visory committee being also a mem- 
ber of the State Advisory Commitice 
for Vocational Education. 

16. Studies and investigations on 
local, state, and national bases to de- 
termine (1) job requirements in the 
office and distributive occupations, 
and (2) the most effective methods 
of training for such occupations. 
Distributive Occupations 

1. Definite sales training for spe- 
cific lines of merchandise, such as 
groceries, shoes, home furnishings, 
hardware, automobile supplies, drugs, 
dairy products, and farm feed, sup- 
plies, and implements. 

2. Specific merchandise - informa- 
tion courses covering new consumer 
products introduced after the war, as 
well as prewar products made of 
post-war materials. 

3. Courses in store operation and 
management suited to the needs of 
the small independent merchant. 

4. Advice, assistance, and guidance 
to distributive businesses in solving 
such merchandising and management 
problems as bookkeeping records, 
merchandise display, store layout and 
arrangement, advertising, buying, and 
credits and collections. 


Office Occupations 


1. Widespread acceptance of, and 
adherence to, vocational objectives 
and employment standards in train- 
ing for office occupations. 

2. Definite, technical, vocational 
training for specific office occupa- 
tions—such as those of bookkeeper, 
stenographer, typist, office-clerk, and 
machine operator — with provision 
for such related training as may be 
needed in producing competent office 
workers. 

3. Assistance to local boards of 
education in initiating and develop- 
ing adequate and effective vocational 
preparatory, cooperative part-time, 
and adult-extension office training 
programs, with such training based 
upon occupational surveys and job 
analyses. 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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TION 


ECURING a place for themselves 

in the business world upon gradu- 
ation from high school, is one of the 
greatest problems confronting many 
of our bovs and girls today. This 
adjustment into a new environment 
can be made easier by having the 
training and skill necessary to meet 
the requirements of business. Re- 
cently high school students have 
found employment in business before 
graduation. 

Our economic conditions determine 
the number that can be absorbed by 
business. In the past few years the 
demand has been greater because of 
the present emergency; and while 
this is encouraging, the standards of 
business must be maintained in car- 
rying out the business education pro- 
gram, 

An informal study was undertaken 
to discover the standards set by a 
number of business firms. These 
firms are located in the New York 
City metropolitan area and include 
the following: a newspaper, a pub- 
lishing firm, a bank, retail stores, 
insurance companies, and a_ public 
utility. 

While many young workers were 
found to be employed in all depart- 
ments, the study was mainly directed 
to the group employed in the depart- 
ments including clerical workers, 
stenographers, and business machine 
operators. In the retail stores, how- 
ever, a large percentage of high 
school students were employed in the 
sales department and this group was 
included in the study. The primary 
purpose of this study was to learn 
what business expects of high school 
students and to analyze these require- 
ments to determine how the school 
can meet them. 


Some Retail Store Practices 


The department store maintains a 
general employment office. High 
school students sixteen years of age 
are employed and if under twenty- 
one years of age, the school records 
are checked to verify the information 
given on the application blank. Great 
emphasis is placed on the application 
blank, for unfavorable applicants are 
eliminated through this information 
and others are granted preliminary 
interviews. 

If the applicant is accepted after 
the second interview a number of 
tests are given, depending upon the 
type of work requested. Tests in 
typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, 
arithmetic, and filing are given. Each 
individual is rated and placed in the 
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department for which he seems best 
suited. An average speed in type- 
writing is required but accuracy is 
emphasized. No specific skills on 
machines are required except of cal- 
culator operators. Recently, these 
operators have been difficult to ob- 
tain, and girls showing outstanding 
ability, have been sent to school, with 
tuition paid, to receive specialized 
training. 

The girls employed in the sales 
department are sent to the training 
department for at least sixteen hours 
of training. All beginning sales per- 
sons must take this training. The 


“The commercial students should be 
preferred...” 


personnel manager stated, “School 
experience in salesmanship helps, but 
business experience is what counts.” 

The smaller retail store does not 
find the necessity of an elaborate 
training department. A sense of 
style, sales ability, a liking for asso- 
ciation of other people, are all quali- 
ties considered in judging new appli- 
cants. The manager stated, “We find 
high school girls are very capable. 
I have no fear for the future of 
America from the experience I have 
had with young people in my store.” 


A Publishing Firm 


The publishing house interviewed 
has a definite requirement for short- 
hand and typewriting. A shorthand 
dictation rate of 100 words per min- 
ute and a typewriting rate of 50 net 
words per minute are required. 
Great emphasis is placed on person- 
ality, general intelligence, English, 
spelling, and the transcription rate. 


High School Boys and Girls in Business 


Girls operating the billing machines 
are high school graduates, employed 
in that department upon graduation 
from high school. The number of 
girls greatly outnumbered the boys, 
but no preference was given to girls. 
A private secretary to a department 
head was a boy seventeen years old, 
who received his training in one of 
the city vocational high schools. He 
could take shorthand dictation at 200 
words a minute. 


Public Utility 


This company maintains an em- 
ployment department and applicants 
are interviewed for general abilities. 
Final selection is made by department 
heads. High school graduates eight- 
een years of age are employed. The 
typists, stenographers, accountants, 
and calculator operators are required 
to have special training before they 
are considered for employment. 
Operators of the billing machine and 
similar machines go through a period 
of training from four to six weeks. 
These operators have a_ thorough 
knowledge of the work of the depart- 
ment before they begin training on 
the machine. 

The average for errors in the bill- 
ing department was found to be only 
3.8 per thousand, and most of these 
are detected and corrected in the 
proving department. Lack of ac- 
curacy in arithmetic was found to be 
a common fault with new employees. 


Newspaper Office 

In this company, each department 
assumes the responsibility of its own 
employment. Because of the present 
emergency the age limit has been 
lowered to sixteen for new em- 
ployees. Application blanks are filled 
out and school records are checked. 

The classified advertisement de- 
partment employs many high school 
girls and boys. Answering the tele- 
phone and taking down advertise- 
ments are among the duties. Some 
of the girls are working only for the 
summer and will return to school in 
the fall to complete their work. A 
few of these girls came to the office 
for training before the close of 
school, since several weeks of special 
training is required. The following 
qualifications are considered in this 
department: general education, spell- 
ing, writing ability, voice, and per- 
sonality. 

The typists and stenographers are 
required to have training before em- 
ployment but the machine operators 
are trained after they are employed. 
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A Business Machines Corporation 


A regular employment department 
handles all applicants. School records 
are checked with the application 
blank before a personal interview is 
granted. 

Since the business is concerned 
principally with business machines 
and in the training of machine oper- 
ators, no previous skill development 
is necessary. Any special skill is con- 
sidered an asset in the placement of 
new employees. 

An unusual feature in this firm is 
the Physically Handicapped Depart- 
ment, which supervises the training 
of the handicapped. Deaf mutes, the 
blind, and people who do not have 
complete control of their hands, are 
trained on machines that require a 
very light pressure, such as the elec- 
tric typewriter. The blind do par- 
ticularly well in the use of dictating 
machines. Young people, eighteen 
to twenty, have been trained and have 
succeeded very well in their work. 


A Bank 


The following are general qualifi- 
cations of new employees but they 
have been altered somewhat since the 
war: 


Must be a high school graduate 
og speed range from 30 to 50 


Shorthand, dictation 100 W.P.M. 
Machines, prefer some training before 
employment 

Tests are given in the subject mat- 
ter covering the particular work de- 
sired. All of the employees are 
started on the low-level positions. 
The girls begin with filing and gen- 
eral clerical work, unless they are 
yarticularly skilled in stenography and 
typing. The boys begin as messen- 
gers. Advancement depends upon 
the individual’s ability. 

Accuracy in work is stressed. If 
both speed and accuracy cannot be 
produced, speed can be sacrificed but 
accuracy must be maintained. 


Insurance Companies 


A high school diploma is required 
by one of the insurance companies. 
After the references are checked a 
personal interview follows. All be- 
ginning workers are given a thirty- 
day trial. Students graduating from 
a general course are considered as 
well as those graduating from a com- 
mercial course. 

Employees with training in short- 
hand and typewriting are started in 
the typing department on routine 
work before going into the steno- 
graphic department. All machine 
operators are trained on the job by 
other employees. Standards of pro- 
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duction are set up and this require- 
ment must be attained before oper- 
ators are considered skilled machine 
operators. The training of workers 
on machines varies several 
weeks to several months. 

Another insurance company ac- 
cepts high school students seventeen 
years of age. Qualifications for new 
employees depend upon the type of 
position. Machine operators do not 
require previous training. <A_ net 
speed of 30 words per minute is re- 
quired of typists and a dictation rate 
of 105 words per minute is required 
of stenographers. New employees 


TABLE | 
RATING OF TRAITS 
Numbers indicate the order in which business 


firms rated these traits. First column shows 
the average rating from all. 


Firms Visited 
CDEF 
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Personality 
Initiative 

Integrity 

Skill in Bus. Subj. 
Dress & Appear... 
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Per. Relationship... 
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Application blank .. 
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TABLE 
REQUIREMENTS FOR APPLICANTS IN 
BUSINESS FIRMS 


ABCDEFGH 


Typewriting re- 

quired of all x 
Shorthand required 

of all 
Shorthand and 

typewriting re- 

quired in some de- 

partments 
Skill in 

Machines 
Tests given 
Trained in 


Business 


Note: C indicates calculator. 


QUALITIES LISTED BY EMPLOYERS 
(Listed in order of importance) 
These qualities are considered by 
ployers when promoting employees: 
. Initiative 
. Ability to get along with others 
. General intelligence 
. Dependability 
. Personality 
. Accuracy 
Loyalty 
. Adaptability 
. Efficiency to produce results quickly 
. Judgment 


pwr 
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FAULTS FOUND WITH BEGINNING 
EMPLOYEES 


(As listed by employers) 


. Poor use of English 

. Inaccuracy in arithmetic 

. Poor spelling 

. Irresponsibility 

Nothing to offer 

. Sloppy appearance 

. Inability to adjust themselves 

. Expect to advance too soon 

. Lack of willingness to do more than 
what is required 

. Carelessness 


with no special skill usually begin m 
the filing department. 

This company maintains a large 
training department with a_ 
planned program for additional train- 
ing for typists and stenographers. 
After beginning typists attain a speed 
of 50 words per minute, they are 
placed in the stenographic, the pho- 
nography departments, or the key- 
punch division. In the phonography 
department, the voice transcription 
machines are used. About 75 per cent 
of the dictation is done in this depar'- 
ment. 

When the employees go into the 
specialized departments, they have to 
meet definite standards of production. 
Operators are rated as good or ex- 
cellent, depending on their produc- 
tion. 


Conclusions 


1. All business firms visited require 
shorthand and typewriting in some 
departments for beginning workers. 

2. In most cases, training is not 
required for machine operators, ex- 
cept on the calculator. 

3. Most machine training is given 
in the company after the student is 
employed. 

4. Tests are given to applicants. 

5. Employers do not seem to pre- 
fer commercial students to academic 
students. 

6. Employers state that the more 
skills developed, the better chance an 
individual has for employment. 

7. Among the common faults of 
beginning workers is the lack of pro- 
ficiency in the subjects that are con- 
sidered fundamental from the early 
years in school such as_ spelling, 
arithmetic, and English. 

Teachers have taught skill subjects, 
shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping but have failed to take into 
consideration what the employer 
looks for when he interviews the high 
school graduate. Vocational success 
does not depend upon skill alone but 
upon many intangible qualities. Per- 
sonality was rated first by employers. 
This is further emphasized by a sur- 
vey made by a Carnegie Foundation 
which revealed that 85 per cent of 
employees lost their jobs because of 
undesirable traits... “Moral and cul- 
tural qualities are necessary in an in- 
dividual and are so practical that 
more people lose their jobs because 
of their lack than for perhaps any 
other reasons.”* What can the school 
do to strengthen the qualities that 
make for success? 


1 Rulon, P. J., “A Personality Rating Schedule,” 
Journal of Business Education, Sept., 1936. 

2Lee, Edwin A., Objectives and Problems of 
Vocational Education, p. 157, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, ew York (1938). 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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HE man or woman who expects to 

be a good teacher in the postwar 
world should understand the process 
of curriculum-making. He will have 
to help build a curriculum of human 
experiences—and not simply revamp 
subject-matter courses by rearrang- 
ing his prejudices. He must know 
that a new curriculum cannot be built 
entirely in advance, but must vary in 
application according to changing 
community needs. survey of 
American youth arid the community 
in which young people live will re- 
veal the needs of youth. 

The business teacher has always 
been a stickler for details; he had to 
be in order to prepare young people 
to meet the requirements of business. 
Therefore, he ought to be good at the 
problem-project method, and_ thus 
contribute practical ideas to the gen- 
eral curriculum. Teacher-education 
institutions can help to crystallize this 
idea. 


Community Commercial 
Occupations Surveys 


The technique of making com- 
munity commercial occupations sur- 
veys should be understood and prac- 
ticed by business teachers. Such sur- 
veys will give a nose-count of the 
numbers and kinds of workers in the 
commercial occupations in a given 
community. Facts gathered in this 
fashion are the basis of guidance and 
curriculum-making. | business 
teacher should revise or approve any 
vocational- or social-business pro- 
gram without having plenty of com- 
munity facts, particularly in the days 
to come when the community begins 
to adjust itself to peace conditions. 


Activity or Job Analysis 


Present and future business teach- 
ers should be experts in the tech- 
niques of activity or job analysis. 
In their vocational classes, they teach 
the details of business jobs; there- 
fore, they should find out exactly 
what stenographers, typists, general 
clerks, record clerks, bookkeepers, 
and office-machine operators do. The 
data from these analyses, plus desir- 
able character traits, can be built into 
courses of study that will meet the 
enthusiastic approval of the business 
community. 


Grades 7 to 10 for High School; 
Grades 11 to 14 for Junior Colleges 
It is becoming more apparent that 
potential as well as experienced busi- 
ness teachers might be prepared for 
teaching positions in Grades 7 to 14, 
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inclusive. When many new teachers 
come out of college and experienced 
teachers return from the armed serv- 
ices and war industries, there is going 
to be competition—not for any kind 
of job (there will be plenty of 
vacancies ), but for the most desirable 
jobs on the junior high school, senior 
high school, and junior college level. 
In the scramble, teachers will have to 


with the nursery school and continu- 
ing through the college. Its report 
recommends that, on the junior col- 
lege level, the planners should con- 
sider “half-time work in private em- 
ployment, and half time devoted to 
instruction in the school.” Outside 
of retail selling and distributive edu- 
cation, the public schools have done 
relatively little with part-time instruc- 


National Board of the YWCA 


Soldiers Today—Students Tomorrow 
These young people will want school and college opportunities after they are through 
with military service. They know the value of an education that will fortify them for 
the competition ahead. 


face new situations; and those who 
are versatile and understanding will 
be in demand. They will know that 
business education is not composed 
of isolated specialized compartments 
but is a continuous process—part of 
a whole, well-rounded education. 
The American Youth Commission 
has emphasized this point in its plan- 
ning for “foreseeable needs of the 
future.” It suggests a continuous 
public school program beginning 


tion. Here is a field for the business 
teacher that offers many possibilities. 


Educational Planning 


Postwar literature dealing with 
predictions and prognostications is 
almost universally optimistic. The 
gloom of a postwar collapse or the 
possibility of runaway inflation has 
not dampened the ardor of most edu- 
cational prophets. Even if education 
reaches the low ebb of 1932, the situ- 
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ation will not be so bad, provided the 
kind of education is adapted to con- 
ditions. The leaders in business edu- 
cation will have to participate in a 
complete program of educational 
planning. 


Public Relations 


Business education in its vocational 
and social-business aspects stands in 
a strategic position today. It lies be- 
tween business and education and can 
interpret one to the other better than 
any other vehicle. Business education 
is not simply a boot camp, a proving 
ground for the preparation of office 
workers so sorely needed by business. 
It has always been more than that 
and has given the basic foundation 
for business administration. Busi- 
ness education has done, at public 
expense, what was once done by busi- 
ness itself under the apprenticeship 
system. Thus, in a way, business 
education is a part of business; in 
many instances, it is the vestibule to 
business employment for millions of 
workers. 

Business education not only trains 
young people for business but it also 
is the greatest instrument for the in- 
terpretation and improvement of our 
system of economy or private enter- 
prise. It is in a position to do this 
better than any other department, 
especially in the secondary school, be- 
cause it is close to business and deals 
constantly with business people. 

Business organizations have public 
relations experts and departments ; so 
do colleges, but they are more quiet 
about the matter. Advertising is the 
ambassador of good will to the court 
of public opinion. In this respect, 
our schools have taken too much for 
granted. They know they turn out 
a good product, so they haven't 
bothered to advertise. 

Business education can take a les- 
son from business about public rela- 
tions and the building of good will. 
Right now, business has the serious 
problem of selling itself to its em- 
ployees. It admits that it has not 
tried seriously in the past to explain 
its purposes and problems to the wage 
earners. Business is now attempting, 
by the hard and expensive way, to 
understand how to talk to wage earn- 
ers and how to get them to under- 
stand the American system of private 
enterprise. In discussing this mat- 
ter, Mr. Everett Smith has the fol- 
lowing to say :® 

Unless business can meet the wage 
earner eye to eye, hand to hand, and 
heart to heart, business’ contribution to 


the wage earner and to our whole way 
of life will continue to be examined by 


® Smith, Everett R., The Destiny of Free Enter- 
prise, 1943. Macfadden Publications, Pattern for 


Survival, 1943. 
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the wage earner with jaundiced eye; the 
most generous and far-reaching plans of 
business will fail to obtain that whole- 
hearted co-operation of wage earners 
which is absolutely essential. 


If it is important for business to 
sell itself to its workers, it is just as 
important for education to sell itself 
to its patrons, the taxpayers, and to 
the pupils. The president of the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee of the Indi- 
ana State Teachers Association has 
this to say 

The route to immediate understanding 
and appreciation is found in establishing 
a program for counseling and commu- 
nity planning with parents. . . . It must 

be a part of the interpretation program 
to assure the home folks that the schools 
recognize a different youth in the lad 
returning fresh from the front... . The 
public must be assured of our intent and 
our methods in this behalf. The 
community must be made conscious toda y 
of the schools’ desire to serve, of their 
planning, and of their need for co- 
operation. 

The above may sound like an old 

story, but it needs to be repeated time 
and time again. 


Guidance 


Business teachers of the future 
must be thoroughly acquainted with 
guidance. Secondary education of 
one kind or another will be the last 
formal schooling that 90 per cent of 
our American youth will ever get. 
In fact, the law of almost every state 
says as much by providing little 
really free public education beyond 
high school. 

About 60 per cent of the pupils in 
the eighth grades of our public schools 
never graduate from high school. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
the educational offerings are so 
severely limited in the high schools 
that it is a waste of time for many 
pupils to spend twelve years on unre- 
lated and detached subject matter 
and verbal abstractions. It has be- 
come increasingly apparent that the 
economic needs of these young people 
are so pressing that outcomes which 
have no practical and realistic values 
are practically worthless. The truth 
of the matter is that millions of 
young people are able to react effec- 
tively only in concrete situations. 
The real danger is that the schools 
persist in giving many pupils an en- 
vironment that they are unable to 
understand or use to their advantage. 

The majority of young people are 
entirely dependent upon the school 
for their learning; they are almost 
without the gift of self-education. 
The great bulk of school pupils read 


7 Crosby, Otis A., Public Relations Post- 
war Era. The Indiana Teacher, May, 

8 Kitson, Harry D., Vocational in 
Postwar Whe vente Education. The Business Edu- 
cation World, January, 1944. 


poorly and read little. These yours 
people are the direct charges of t!c 
educational system that is responsil'e 
for getting them ready for citizei- 
ship and for making a fairly adequaie 
living. 

Business education must look t)e 
problem of guidance squarely in t'e 
face. When some teachers say tht 
50 per cent of the pupils who tae 
the business course should never have 
taken it, they are shifting responsi- 
bility. We cannot eliminate our r-- 
sponsibility by bringing up the o'd 
truism of our being the dumping 
ground. Neither can we say that 
those pupils should be guided into 
some ‘other department. That is 
evasion and not guidance. 

Education in the United States is 
not a gigantic public philanthropy ; it 
exists for the improvement of thie 
state. Therefore, business education 
cannot exist for its job-preparation 
courses alone; it must contribute iis 
share to the citizenship of the masses. 
It not only must teach specialized 
young people to make a living; it 
must also teach the large mass of 
young people how to live in an eco- 
nomic community. The answer is 
undoubtedly to be found in social- 
business education, which should be 
shot through and through with 
guidance. 


Conclusion 


Unless the new and the experi- 
enced business teachers are able to 
participate in a workable program, 
they are not living up to the enthusi- 
asm of the moment. 

American business is fully aware 
of its staggering responsibility of 
supplying jobs for 50,000,000 people. 
The government cannot do it because 
it is a spender and not an earner. 
It is only the earners who can ulti- 
mately support themselves and the 
government. 

The thinking of business is toward 
work after the war, and not idleness. 
3usiness is optimistic as Henry J. 
Taylor says :° 

Treating all this in terms of re-em- 
ployment, the rock-bottom fact is that, 
based on the most careful estimates 
which educational and other research 
foundations have supplied, the conclu- 
sion is remarkably unanimous. ... With 
bold preparation now, on a company-by- 
company basis, for plant expansion, new 
products, new designs, wider marketing, 
better training, business can hire more 
persons now in peacetime work than in 
any previous peacetime period. 

Business teachers, present and 
future, must be in a position to face 
this challenge of postwar problems. 


® Taylor, Henry J., From Uniforms to—What? 
Sales Management, Vol. 52, No. 24, November 20, 
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LL of the authors included in 

this study devoted some space to 
general bookkeeping information. 
The amount of emphasis varied from 
defining a few general terms to dis- 
cussing in detail bookkeeping terms, 
systems, or principles. Some authors 
described bookkeeping as an art; 
others, as a science; while a number 
did not use either term. Those who 
described bookkeeping as an art prob- 
ably thought of it as being largely a 
recording procedure. On the other 
hand, those who described it as a sci- 
ence probably felt that it consisted 
largely of a knowledge of principles 
or facts. 

One of the important problems of 
bookkeeping instruction in the nine- 
teenth century was to distinguish be- 
tween single-entry and double-entry 
bookkeeping. Both systems were rec- 
ognized and practiced. Although not 
all writers included both single- and 
double-entry bookkeeping, many of 
those who included both failed to give 
any procedure for changing a set of 
books from single to double entry. 
However, sixteen of the writers pre- 
sented a definite procedure for this 
change. It will be noted that the 
writers preceding 1865 did not men- 
tion this procedure. If single and 
double entry were included in the 
textbook, they were treated separate- 
ly in most cases and with no connect- 
ing link between them. The first text- 
book included in this study to present 
a procedure for changing from single 
to double entry was National Book- 
keeping by Bryant, Stratton, and 
Packard published in 1865. 


Principal Books 


As shown in the table, more page 
space was devoted to analyzing and 
recording business transactions in 
the principal books than to any other 
part of the content of bookkeeping 
textbooks. The percentage of total 
page space devoted to this division 
was 30.4 per cent. 

Prior to the twentieth century two 
popular procedures were used for 
analyzing and recording business 
transactions. Up to about the middle 
of the nineteenth century writers of 
bookkeeping textbooks used a num- 
ber of general and specific rules for 
journalizing transactions. The stu- 
dent was expected to memorize these 
rules, apply them, and follow the il- 
lustrations in the textbook in record- 
ing the transactions. John Mair, a 
Scotch writer of the eighteenth cen- 
tury whose book was used extensive- 
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ly in America, gave the following 
general rules for debtor and creditor. 


I. A thing received upon trust, is 
Dr to the person of whom it 
is received. 

II. The person to whom a thing 
is delivered upon trust, is Dr 
to the thing delivered. 


III. A thing received, is Dr to the 
thing given for it. 
IV. In antecedent and subsequent 


cases, parts that are the re- 
verse of one another in the na- 
ture of the thing, are also 
opposed in respect of terms. 


V. In cases where personal and 
real Drs and Crs are wanting, 
the defect must be supplied by 
fictitious ones. 


In complex cases, the sundry 
Drs and Crs are to be made 
out from the preceding rules 
jointly taken." 

Following these rules, Mair de- 
voted fifty pages to applying them to 
different situations, including trans- 
actions in foreign trade, consign- 
ments, and partnership. The aim was 
apparently to cover every conceiv- 
able type of transaction. Several of 
the early writers formulated rules 
to apply to the different classes of 
accounts. These were sometimes quite 
elaborate. 


In 1841 Thomas Jones rejected the 
method of beginning the study of 


VI. 


= John, Book-keeping Modernized, 1800, 
20. 


DATA SHOWING THE COMPARISON oe 


Division of 1734- 1820- 1840- 1860- 1880- 
Subject Matter 1819 1839 1859 1879 1893 
General 

Bookkeeping 6.9 at 8.3 8.9 8.3 
Principal 

30.4 35.0 30.0 28.4 28.6 
Auxiliary 

13:2 134 22:3 
nt ries 25.6 22.4 17.8 16.1 15.3 


Eieais 2.8 3.8 3.1 3.6 3.3 


Statements . 0.9 0.9 2.9 4.1 4.6 
Closing the 

Ledger 1.9 2.6 27 3.6 
Business 

BORE. 6's 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.8 6.8 
Related 

Matter 13.5 9.7 17.2 16.8 i722 
100 100 100 100 100 


bookkeeping through journalizing 
transactions. He insisted that an ap- 
proach through the ledger and state- 
ments rather than the journal was a 
more logical one. As a result Jones 
laid the foundation for two ap- 
proaches which were to become prom- 
inent in bookkeeping—the account or 
ledger approach and the balance sheet 
approach. The account approach be- 
came popular in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century; it remained for 
twentieth century writers to perfect 
the balance sheet approach. 

In analyzing transactions through 
the journal method, the student re- 
corded the information in the journal 
through the application of rules. Ac- 
cording to the ledger or account 
method, as each transaction was pre- 
sented, it was analyzed in terms of 
its effect on the accounts involved. 
After presenting the plan of the ac- 
count, the student was shown the 
method of recording the transaction 
direct in the account. This was a new 
departure in the analysis of trans- 
actions. 

The day book and journal were 
the two most used principal books 
for recording transactions, since the 
amount of space devoted to them 
amounted to over twenty per cent. 
When the day book and journal were 
used separately, transactions were 
first recorded in the day book. From 
this information the accounts to be 
debited and credited were deter- 
mined, and this was recorded in the 
journal. Thus, the journal was a 
posting medium. 

In the first half of the nineteenth 
century attempts were made by vari- 
ous authors to eliminate either the 
day book or journal, or to combine 
them into one book. The earliest at- 
tempt was made by Mair whose 
Bookkeeping Modernized was first 
published in 1768. William Mitchell 
who published A New and Complete 
System of Bookkeeping in 1796 and 
who was perhaps our first American 
bookkeeping author, eliminated the 
journal and used as primary books, 
the day book, cash book, and bill 
book. In the latter half of the cen- 
tury there was a definite trend toward 
combining the day book and journal. 


Auxiliary Books 


Auxiliary or subsidiary books 
served a definite purpose during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
In general, the purpose of these books 
was to widen the scope of the day 
book and journal, and thereby save 
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work. The extent to which they were 
used depended upon the business. 
The method of using them was rather 
simple. Details of transactions were 
first recorded in the auxiliary book, 
and later transferred through the 
day book or journal to the ledger. 
Thus, posting was not done directly 
from auxiliary books to the ledger. 

Auxiliary books were used by most 
of the writers prior to the twentieth 
century. The bill, invoice, sales, and 
cash books were the most frequently 
used auxiliaries. These four books 
were also used by some authors as 
principal books. The check, account 
current, bank, letter, memorandum, 
and petty cash books were the next 
most frequently used auxiliaries. The 
account current and letter books were 
rather important in the early part of 
the nineteenth century but were not 
found in any of the books published 
after 1878. 

Common subdivisions of the books 
of original entry today are the pur- 
chases journal, sales journal, cash re- 
ceipts journal, cash payments jour- 
nal, and general journal. The totals 
of these journals are posted direct to 
specific ledger accounts. During the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
the cash, sales, invoice, and bill books 
were used by some writers as books 
of original entry or principal books 
and by others as auxiliary books. The 
cash book was advanced from a sub- 
sidiary position to the book of prim- 
ary entry by William Mitchell in 
1796; the waste book was eliminated 
and the journal used as a book of 
primary entry by Thomas Turner in 
1804 in his An Epitome of Book- 
keeping by Double Entry; the sales 
book was used as a principal book by 
Charles Gerisher in his Modern 
Bookkeeping by Double Entry in 
1817; and the purchases book as a 
principal book by Becker in 1847. 
Thus, almost a hundred years ago 
the last of these books was advanced 
from an auxiliary book to a principal 
book. However, there was no definite 
trend to make the cash book one of 
primary entry until about the middle 
of the nineteenth century. A trend 
to advance the sales book and pur- 
chases book from a subsidiary posi- 
tion to that of primary entry did not 
become evident until the 1880's. 


About one-third of the textbooks 
included special column journals, 
either in addition to or in place of 
the general journal. The earliest of 
these appeared in 1836 in A Concise 
Treatise on Commercial Bookkeep- 
ing by B. F. Foster. This was a six- 
column journal which he called the 
“Improved Journal.” This type of 
special column journal appeared 
more frequently than any others. 
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Summarizing Entries 


Summarizing transactions in the 
ledger was of considerable import- 
ance to writers of bookkeeping text- 
books. From the standpoint of page 
space this division ranked second. 
Almost twenty per cent of bookkeep- 
ing textbooks were devoted to it. 


Classification of accounts occupied 
an important place in this division of 
subject matter. Today, accounts may 
be classified into assets, liabilities, 
proprietorship, income, and expense. 
They may also be classified as real 
and nominal. Accounts are usually 
classified according to their location 
on the financial statements, the bal- 
ance sheets, and the profit and loss 
statement. For convenience in pre- 
paring these statements, accounts are 
arranged in the ledger according to 
the order in which they will be used 
on the statements. Since many of 
the early writers did not prepare 
financial statements, the natural order 
of arrangements in the ledger was 
the order in which transactions ap- 
peared in the journal. Eighteenth 
century and early nineteenth century 
writers advocated this procedure. 


Up to 1840 the most frequently 
used classification of accounts was 
personal, real, and fictitious. This 
classification was used by Mair in 
1768. In the light of our present 
classification both real and personal 
accounts included assets and _liabili- 
ties, and imaginary or fictitious ac- 
counts included proprietorship, in- 
come, and expense. 

About 1840 both Foster and Jones 
set up a new classification of ac- 
counts. Each of them divided ac- 
counts into two groups; the first in- 
cluded assets and liabilities; the sec- 
ond contained those dealing with 
gains, losses, and proprietary interest. 
Finally, in 1861 Day classified ac- 
counts as real and nominal as some 
modern authors do and used the same 
interpretation of them. 

As is often the case when ad- 
vanced methods are advocated, these 
newer classifications were not fol- 
lowed at once by other writers. Some 
continued to use the old classification 
of Mair and as late as 1889 Murphy 
used this classification of accounts. 

Subsidiary ledgers and controlling 
accounts were used by a few authors 
in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Although these terms were 
not used by the writers, some de- 
scribed separate ledgers and accounts 
in the main journal for control of 
them. The ledgers included the pri- 
vate ledger, purchase and _ sales 
ledgers, accounts receivable and pay- 
able ledgers, and stockholders and 
depositors ledgers. 


Equality of Debits and Credits 


Although a small amount of space 
was devoted to testing the equality 
of debits and credits and closing the 
ledger, they were considered basic 
steps in the bookkeeping process by 
most writers. Both a trial balance of 
totals and a trial balance of balances 
were used in testing the equality of 
the debits and credits in the ledger. 
The arrangement used by early writ- 
ers was not quite the same as that 
used today; however, Crittenden in 
1865 used the trial balance of bal- 
ances in the form in which it appears 
today. The trial balance of totals 
and the trial balance of balances con- 
tinued to be used to the end of the 
nineteenth century. However, the lat- 
ter was preferred in the last part of 
the century. 


Financial Statements 


When trading of a more perma- 
nent form replaced single ventures, 
agency bookkeeping became propri- 
etary bookkeeping. This form in- 
volved duality of records, the equilib- 
rium of debits and credits, and pro- 
prietary .calculations of gains and 
losses. Merchants recorded their 
initial capital investment in a stock 
account; the gains and losses were 
recorded in a profit and loss account ; 
the assets and liabilities were sum- 
marized in the balance account; the 
profit and loss account was closed 
into the stock account; and the stock 
account was closed into the balance 
account. No financial statements were 
prepared. The information, which is 
found in the profit and loss statement 
and balance sheet today, was con- 
tained in the three ledger accounts 
mentioned above. 

Only four writers in this study de- 
voted any space to financial state- 
ments before 1840. However, as early 
as 1817 Charles Gerisher in his Mod- 
ern Bookkeeping by Double Entry 
used the information contained in the 
profit and loss and balance accounts 
to make up separate statements. A 
few years later Thomas Goddard de- 
veloped the columnar balance sheet 
which was similar to our present 
working sheet and which proved to be 
popular with many writers through- 
out the rest of the century. In God- 
dard’s columnar balance sheet ac- 
count data were first prepared in a 
trial balance and were completed by 
a columnar arrangement of assets, 
liabilities, capital, and profit and loss. 
A careful study of it discloses that 
the real and nominal accounts were 
expertly arranged under their respec- 
tive headings. Goddard’s book, The 
Merchant, was published in 1821. 
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Although the columnar balance 
sheet was used extensively, the ac- 
count form which is used today was 
found in a number of textbooks. 
Both Gerisher and Christopher 
Marsh, two of the earliest writers to 
use financial statements, used the ac- 
count form of balance sheet. Marsh 
called his balance sheet ‘‘Balances of 
Property and Debt.” The report form 
of the balance sheet was not found 
in any of the 103 books analyzed. 


Closing the Ledger 


Three general methods were given 
for closing the ledger. The most fre- 
quently used procedure was to close 
all losses and gains into a profit and 
loss account, all assets and liabilities 
into a balance account, and the stock 
account into the balance account. 
This was done directly in the ledger 
and involved no journal entries. 

Another method which was used 
in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century was the same as that ex- 
plained above except that the balance 
account was closed into the propri- 
etor’s account. This last procedure 
closed the ledger. 

The third method for. closing the 
ledger made use of the same journal 
entries as are employed today. Only 
a few writers used this procedure. 
However, the first of the writers in- 
cluded in this study to use journal 
entries in closing the ledger was 
Thomas Turner in 1804. Although 
this method was used at this early 
date it was not accepted by the 
writers of the nineteenth century. 


Business Forms and Procedures 


During our early colonial period 
there was little need for business 
forms to supplement oral agreements, 
As business increased in volume and 
extended into new territory, the need 
for written memoranda’ in business 
transactions grew. 

The table shows that up to 1880 
the amount of space devoted to busi- 
ness forms remained about the same 
during each of the periods. There 
was a marked increase in the use of 
these forms trom 1880 to 1893. 
There was a wide range in the treat- 
ment of business forms since the 
number of pages devoted to them 
varied from O to 68.5. Sixteen 
authors devoted no space to business 
forms and it is interesting to note 
that these sixteen writers were not 
from any particular period but were 
scattered from 1804 to 1886. Some 
authors merely gave illustrations of 
a few of the forms mentioned; on 
the other hand, Mair devoted fifteen 
pages to describing and illustrating 
bills of exchange alone. The most 
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frequently used business forms 
which were used by these writers 
were (in ranking order) : promissory 
notes, invoices and bills, drafts, re- 
ceipts, bills of exchange, checks, due 
bill, order, bills of lading, trade ac- 
ceptances, account current, account 
sales, letter of credit, bill of parcels, 
and bottomry bond. 


Related Matter 


Related subject matter made up 
about fifteen per cent of the total 
page space. Over nine per cent of 
this material consisted of arithmetic, 
law and economics, and_ business 
English. 

It was previously pointed out that 
many early arithmetics contained a 
section on bookkeeping. This study 
shows that seventy-three of the one 
hundred and three bookkeeping text- 
books included material on arith- 
metic. This subject matter amounted 
to slightly over five per cent of the 
total page space. 


Twenty-eight writers included law 
or economics in their books. Anson 
Dill, in 1888, devoted eighty-three 
pages to business law. Only one 
writer before 1860 included material 
on business English, but from 1860 
to 1893, twenty-three writers devoted 
some space to it. Glossaries were 
used by only two writers before 
1840; but after that time forty-nine 
writers set aside a definite part of 
their textbooks for this material. 

Thus, bookkeeping is one of the 
oldest and one of the most respected 
of the business subjects. Perhaps 
the strongest influences in the evolu- 
tion of business education were the 
early books used in our schools. 
Bookkeeping textbooks have played 
an extremely important part in this 
process. However, as can be seen 
from this limited article they are not 
the product of a single generation 
nor the work of a few individuals; 
they are the result of a long evclution. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 
(Continued from page 16) 


They are going to have to meet the 
needs of a complicated world society, 
and they will undoubtedly have to 
look to the teacher-education insti- 
tutions for leadership. 

To that end, Dr. Hilliard has sum- 
marized an investigation sponsored 
by a conference of teachers colleges 
located in six midwestern states (un- 
der the direction of Dr. William S. 
Gray, University of Chicago) in 
these words 


1 Hilliard, George H., Teachers Colleges and 
Post-War Needs. Peabody Journal of Education, 
Vol. 21, No. 3, Sept., 1943. . 
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To the teacher education insticutions 
comes a share of this burden—in some 
respects a major share. To the degree 
that they succeed in formulating, in 
clarifying, in vitalizing the ideals that 
dominate those who, as teachers, become 
the leaders of the nation’s young, will 
they merit the great trust that Ameri- 
can Society places in them. 


These are some of the considera- 
tions that seem necessary in con- 
structing a workable program for 
business teachers in planning for the 
future. 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re- 
spect—‘“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
questions, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 
interest to all. Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in 
the book you'll find the answer to this question. 


How can college education be coordinated 
most satisfactorily with office training? 
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USINESS and _ Education in 

Michigan have gone into partner- 
ship to produce trained workers for 
stores and offices. Thirty-one pro- 
grams of cooperative business train- 
ing are preparing high school and 
post high school students to take their 
place in the world of business upon 
completing their training course. 

These programs are operated in 
accordance with the standards set up 
by the Michigan State Board of Con- 
trol for Vocational Education and 
are supervised by the Business Edu- 
cation Division of the State Board. 


Sixteen of the cooperative pro- 
grams are training for office occupa- 
tions, fifteen for employment in the 
field of distribution. Of the seven- 
teen cities offering cooperative pro- 
grams, twelve serve both offices and 
stores. Many of these programs are 
set up on a dual basis and one co- 
ordinator, qualified in both fields, co- 
ordinates and, in many cases, teaches 
related subject courses in the two 
fields. Certain of the larger programs 
have separate individuals coordinat- 
ing each of the two branches of busi- 
ness training. 


Hundreds of stores and offices are 
cooperating in these programs. They 
employ the trainees who are enrolled 
in the cooperative training courses, 
and serve as “on-the-job” training 
centers. The trainees divide their 
time between school and employment 
—receiving in school at least two pe- 
riods daily of instruction directly re- 
lating to their jobs. This schedule 
allows them time for completing their 
regular required high school courses 
so they can graduate with their class. 


The complete story of vocational 
cooperative business training would 
take many pages. The accompanying 
photographs graphically trace the 
common experience of two coopera- 
tive business trainees in Pontiac, 
Michigan, one of whom was in train- 
ing for a career in merchandising, 
the other for a clerical position in a 
bank. 


Adrian Trimpe, coordinator of 
Business Education in Pontiac Voca- 
tional High School and the voca- 
tional director, E. C. Russell, stated 
that they thought a series of photo- 
graphs depicting the steps in the life 
of a business trainee should show the 
selection interview, the trainee apply- 
ing for his job, the related subject in- 
struction phase of the program, the 
“on-the-job” angle, the coordinated 
follow-up activities, and the presen- 
tation of the certificate of achieve- 
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PARTN'! 
IN BUSINESS 


by Lawrence T. Thomson, Chief, Bu 
Michigan State Board of Control f 


Local schools offering coopera 
programs share responsibility wi 
for training students for retail 

These trainees divide their tim 
work. These pages picture the f 
trainees, one preparing for a 

the other for employment in an 


ment upon completion of the train- 
ing course. 
One trainee’s program of training 
is based upon preparation for a mer- 
chandising career. The coordinator 
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STEPS IN THE LIFE ¢ 
TRAINE! 


1. The selection interview in s 
2. Applying for the job. 

3. Related training class in sch 
4. At work on the job. 

5. Coordinator follows up on th 
6. Training completed—certific 
achievement granted. 


Photos by permission of Michiga1 


and the employer in partnership en- 
courage her, coach her, and aid her in 
acquiring the specific skills, informa- 
tion, and job attitude required for 
store work. Their finished product 
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ARTNERS 
NESS TRAINING 


homson, Chief, Business Education Division 
Board of Control for Vocational Education 


fering cooperative business training 
esponsibility with business employers 
ents for retail or office occupations. 
vide their time between school and 
s picture the progress of two typical 
paring for a merchandising career, 
ployment in an office. 


THE LIFE OF A “CO-OP” 
TRAINEE 


interview in school. 


1e job. 


g class in school. 


2 job. 


lows upon the job. 
eted—certificate of 


ion of Michigan Vocational Outlook 


is turned out at the completion of the 
course, ready to continue her work 
on a full-time basis. Store informa- 
tion, principles of retailing, selling 
techniques, ability to service custom- 
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ers, and appreciation and use of mer- 
chandise facts are some of the sub- 
jects completed. The trainee knows 
that she knows her job. She has pride 
in her work and with her background 


and experience on the job, is ready 
for promotion to places of higher re- 
sponsibility in the retail industry. 

The second series of pictures shows 
the steps an office trainee progresses 
through when enrolled in a coopera- 
tive business training program. After 
selection, based on interest and apti- 
tudes, the office trainee is placed on a 
specific job in a cooperating em- 
ployer’s office. Her training course 
in school supplements the regular 
high school commercial program and 
takes on added meaning as she de- 
velops her typing and stenographic 
skills in order to do better on her job. 
She also acquires new skills directly 
related to her work such as office ma- 
chine operation, receptionist tech- 
niques, and filing knowledge. 

These portrayals of cooperative 
business training in Michigan are 
typical of the individual programs of 
some 1500 cases, more than 500 of 
which are in the area of distribution 
or retailing, the balance in the office 
occupations training field. 

Employers by the hundred are act- 
ing as “downtown faculty” members. 
While almost half of the cooperative 
retail trainees are employed in de- 
partment store work, variety stores, 
food stores, specialty stores, drug 
stores, men’s wear stores, and shoe 
stores offer employment in the order 
named. 

In the office training phase of the 
Michigan program, trainees are most 
frequently employed in insurance of- 
fices, public utilities, manufacturing 
plants, retail offices, banks in the 
above order. More than fifty other 
types of business offices are repre- 
sented in the cooperating employers 
group in the various cooperative pro- 
grams. Office trainees are receiving § 
training in twenty-six specific job 
classifications with general clerical 
leading the list. Then in order of 
frequency appear typist, file clerk, 
stenographer, bookkeeper, office ma- 
chine operator, inventory clerical, 
payroll clerk, and many other office 
assignments. 

Supervised work experience as ex- 
emplified in the cooperative business 
training program in Michigan has, 
therefore, become big business in its 
own right. It is estimated that dur- 
ing the current year, trainees will 
have earned more than $800,000 
learning on the job. An unbeatable 
partnership, the coordinator and the 
employer, is working as a team to 
provide practical instruction and 
business experience for the youth of 
the state. 
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Typewriting Motivation via Speed Tests 


URING the last decade, there has 
been much discussion, pro and 


"con, regarding the relative value of 


speed tests in the teaching of type- 
writing. One group advocates the 
use of speed tests and uses them, as 
well as contest work, almost to the 
exclusion of everything else. The 
other group, equally strong, is against 
the use of speed tests in any torm, 
arguing that they are a waste of time 
—that they in no way test the stu- 
dent’s ability to do office work, etc. 


Both groups have strong arguing 
points, and both groups continue in 
their respective teaching, and, may 
we add, both groups turn out typists. 
Whether it is in spite of or because 
of, it is not the writer’s intention to 
take issue or stress. 


In all probability, somewhere be- 
tween the two theories lies a func- 
tional answer to the use of the speed 
tests. True, speed tests, when used 
aS a main course, are detrimental to 
the efficient teaching of typewriting, 
but when used as a dessert, there can 
be no finer instrument. Shall we call 
them timed work-outs, putting the 
student under “pressure,” so to 
speak. Speed tests of the fifteen-to- 
thirty minute type are not only time 
consuming on the part of the teacher, 
but are detrimental to the progress 
of the average typist. 


On the other hand, American 
vouths not only desire speed, but de- 
mand speed! We find examples of 
this in all the things these individ- 
uals do—driving cars, dancing, play- 
ing tennis, etc.— they want. speed, 
speed, and more speed. 

Can we, as typewriting teachers, 
not take this desire for speed, and 
turn it into a motivating element in 
our teaching of typewriting? We can, 
put it should be emphasized that it 
is controlled speed that is desired. 
Business men like to have their let- 
ters turned out rapidly, it is true, but 
they also demand that all of the work 
be accurate to the point of mail- 
ability. 

Speed workouts, to be construc- 
tively used as a motivation project, 
should be of short duration. The fol- 
lowing devices are not only interest- 
ing, but worthy of consideration 
along this line. They vary from the 
usual speed workouts and can be used 
for an integration of innumerable 
worth-while problems of typewriting, 
especially during the period of auto- 
matising the keyboard—perhaps we 
should say, that “driving-in’”’ period. 
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by Odus L. Morgan 


Oceanside Junior College 
Oceanside, California 


Motivation Devices 

Awards 

Contrary to many of our philoso- 
phic concepts, awards do add much 
to any typewriting class. The busi- 
ness world makes financial awards to 
its employees for work well done— 
should not the same be true of the 
typing room? Certificates and medals 
for speed and accuracy writing can 
be secured at a nominal cost and are 
well worth their financial cost in 
“spice” added to the course. Bronze, 
silver, gold, and gold pins with in- 
lay, can be awarded for speeds of 
40-70 words per minute and the cost 


Honor Roll Chart 


of each pin is 15-55 cents. Certificates 
for thirty words per minute are fur- 
nished without charge when pins are 
ordered. An additional incentive— 
perhaps a small trophy, can be pur- 
chased for those making 80 words 
per minute with high accuracy. 

If the teacher wishes to use these, 
or make additional awards for rough 
drafts, and tabulations efficiency, this 
can be done at very little extra cost. 


Honor Chart Pictures 

For the teacher who has photog- 
raphy as one of his hobbies, the fol- 
lowing may be used. 

When a first-year student has 
reached 40 words per minute, his or 
her picture is taken and placed in the 
“Honor Roll” chart in the front of 
the room. The chart is made of wood 
with slides that will easily hold ten to 


fifteen pictures in each speed rank. 
As the student progresses by units of 
5 words per minute, the picture is 
moved up the ladder. Much interest 
comes from this, especially between 
two students whose speeds are close 
to each other, or between two close 
friends. The big handicap at present 
is the lack of films, but cards can be 
used for the duration. 


Take a Trip to Tokio 

Select an article with 7 to 10 para- 
graphs. Have each paragraph repre- 
sent a destination between your town 
and Tokio (or Berlin). As the stu- 
dent finishes a paragraph without 
error, he proceeds to the next island 
or destination. It is surprising how 
many students reach Tokio. 


You're in the Army Now 

This exercise serves both as moti- 
vation as well as familiarizing the 
student with Army ranks, or Navy 
ranks if you preter. Each student 
starts out as a “Buck Private” at the 
beginning of the timed writing. After 
he has completed the first paragraph 
without error, or with one error (as 
the case may be) he becomes a cor- 
poral. When he completes the sec- 
ond, he moves to sergeant; the third, 
to captain, then to major, etc. At the 
end of the specified period, he simply 
turns in his name with his rank listed 
before it. 
Move Over 

A ten-minute workout is given. At 
the end of the first two minutes the 
typist at machine No. 1 moves to No. 
2, and each of the students moves to 
the next machine in numerical order. 
At the end of the next two minutes, 
the students again change, etc. At 
the end of the test, each student has 
written on five machines and also has 
received practice in inserting and ad- 
justing the paper. The test is figured 
as if done on one machine. 
Relays 

The class is divided into teams, 
two members to a team. Both mem- 
bers of the team use the same ma- 
chine on a timed test. The length of 
the test can be five minutes with the 
first member writing 21%4 minutes. At 
the end of that time, the individual 
moves and the second member writes 
the remaining two and one-half min- 
utes. This can be carried on with 
three or four members on a team 
with equal interest. 


Miles per Gallon (Strokes per error) 


Each student writes at any pace 
he wishes. At the end of a ten-minute 
period, he checks his errors and di- 
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vides the strokes by the number of 
errors. This will give him the num- 
ber of strokes per error he has made. 


Dictation at the Typewriter 
(For advanced students) 

The class divides into teams of 
two, one member of the team acting 
as the reader or dictator; the other 
as typist. Take a three- or five-min- 
ute test with the dictator reading the 
copy to his or her typist. This can 
be reversed with the typist acting as 
dictator and the dictator becoming 
the typist. The tests should be aver- 
aged and compared with the other 
teams. (The dictator should be cau- 
tioned against letting the typist see 
the copy from which he is reading) 


Typing for Accuracy 

The entire class starts a five-minute 
workout. As a student makes an 
error, he stands and waits for the 
others to make errors. At the end 
of the five minutes, all who are still 
writing stop. (If five minutes is too 
long, try two or three) 


Line-A-Time 

Start the students on a five-minute 
test. When an error is made, they 
must stop then and there and write 
one line of the word in which the 
error occurs, then proceed with the 
test. Having the student stop and 
erase the error can change the pro- 
cedure without hurting the value of 
the exercise. 


Carbon Copies 

Give a ten-minute test. The stu- 
dents are required to make two or 
three carbon copies. As errors are 
made, the student stops and erases 
the error and continues with the test. 
All erasures must be neat (mailable. ) 


Perfect Lines 

The students write for ten minutes. 
They check their papers and count 
only the number of perfect lines. A 
variation of this test is to have the 
students return their carriages when 
an error is made, allowing them to 
complete only the perfect lines. 

The above are only a few of the 
many ways in which speed tests can 
be used. There are innumerable 
others. Rough drafts and even tabu- 
lation can be used with the same 
“life” as the ones given. 

The chief factor that we, as teach- 
ers, must not overlook in this speed 
getting is an emphasis on accuracy. 
It is quite true that speed and accu- 
racy are two things and, in all prob- 
ability, should be sought separately, 
but to the finished typist capable of 
doing vocational office work, they are 
one and the same, each a dependent 
on the other. 
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DO THEY REALLY 


‘*‘PREDOMINATE’’? 


(Continued from page 9) 


Another surveyer, one whose re- 
port is included in the table, sent me 
a copy of the report of his survey. 
Here is what it shows: 

Of the “business workers” in the 
city only 14 per cent use shorthand, 
and 3.7 per cent of this 14 per cent 
do not use it as the basis of their 
major duties. Of the “business work- 
ers” included in the study, 50 per 
cent are not engaged in office work. 
A total of 45 per cent are engaged 
in distributive jobs. And, as for 
bookkee pers, the proportion is 14 per 
cent, with 5.7 per cent of these shar- 
ing this job with that of stenographer 
under the title “bookkeeper-stenog- 
raphers.” For this city it is reported 
that among seventeen “vocational 
weaknesses of employees,” 
skilled in taking dictation” ranks 
13th, and “not skilled in typewriting,” 
14th, with no mention of bookkeep- 
ing weaknesses at all. In short, this 
particular survey seems to have been 
a good one from the standpoint of 
determining the “changes to be made 
in the curriculum,” but a poor one 
to include in such a table as we have 
under review. 

The commercial department head 
in another of the cities writes: “I 
have not been able to find the basis 
of the report” (on which the table 
figures were based). He says there 
was a recent study by the U.S.E.S., 
but that the “facts were gathered only 
from industrial plants which were 
engaged in war work.” 

From another of the cities I get 
this from the surveyer himself: “At 
the time (the survey was made) this 
was a town of small offices.” Here 
the small office, which the article un- 
der review says was not well repre- 
sented, was the entire basis of the sur- 
vey reported upon. But what is more 
significant, the surveyer goes on to 
say that “employers considered their 
office help as stenographers, rather 
than typists.” 

From another of the survey cities 
I received a full report of the study 
made. The data included are what 
one would expect, and compare fa- 
vorably with the other survey report 
referred to above; both as to impli- 
cations for curricular revision and 
as to their inappropriateness for the 
table under review. 

This is a fair sampling of the sur- 
veys which were used by the author 
of the article that accompanied the 
table. Only one city written to failed 
to reply; but since I did not know 
the name of the ranking business 
educator there, I had to address my 
letter to “the head of the commercial 


department.” It may not have reached 
the right person. There is no reason 
to believe that the other survey re- 
sults are any more trustworthy for 
the use that was made of them. The 
N.Y.A. made one of the others; one 
was made by the author of the article 
under review (but that author named 
a survey made by another investi- 
gator as “the most complete and re- 
liable of all the surveys). Four of 
the remaining surveys (six in all) 
were “Master’s Theses.” Such stud- 
ies rarely are sufficiently authorita- 
tive to justify any such use as was 
made of them; not necessarily be- 
cause of any lack of ability of the 
investigator (except in the cases of 
youthful, inexperienced A.B.’s who 
go on at once for the M.A.), but be- 
cause of the many limitations neces- 
sarily imposed upon them. 

I do not mean to imply that the 
surveys that local business educators 
do not know about were not made. 
They were made, but they were not 
sufficiently authoritative to be of 
much concern to those responsible 
for the local business training pro- 
gram. Some of the surveys evident- 
ly were well done, but the full re- 
ports of them were not carefully or 
meaningfully used by the writer of 
the article under review. Some of the 
surveys evidently were not well done ; 
but their findings were used in some 
way in the writing of the article. I 
am not accusing anyone of deliberate 
dishonesty, but it often happens that 
carelessness in dealing with facts 
does just as much harm. 

As this commentator has said so 
often, the most disturbing thing about 
this whole matter is that anyone of 
standing in the profession would 
write an article based on such data, 
that the editors of any periodical 
would feature it, and that so many 
of our younger teachers may be mis- 
led by it. I still believe that book- 
keeping and shorthand are essential 
offerings in a complete business train- 
ing program; but that they are not 
the all-in-all of such a program. I 
know that shorthand, especially, is 
overemphasized to the point where 
its true place in the program is ob- 
scured; and that such articles as the 
one under review contribute to the 
perpetuation of programs no longer 
in keeping with needs of the times. 

There is absolutely nothing in any 
of the reports of surveys included in 
the article on which this comment is 
based that justifies the conclusion 
that “Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
and Typists Still Predominate” in 
office work. 
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Business Education in Ontario and New Jersey 


T the time of Confederation in 

1867, the Canadian government 
delegated the task of education to the 
Provinces. This was partly because 
of the racial situation which existed 
in the French province of Quebec. 
However, the Dominion government 
has given financial aid to the prov- 
inces for special purposes, particu- 
larly for the purpose of instituting 
vocational education. 

The United States Office of Edu- 
cation has no authority over the edu- 
cational affairs of the country, but 
among other things it organizes re- 
search, investigates all problems deal- 
ing with education, promotes voca- 
tional education, and places this in- 
formation at the disposal of the vari- 
ous states. 


Province and State Control 


One of the major departments of 
the government of Ontario is the 
Department of Education. This is 
under the control of the Minister of 
Education, an elected member of the 
Legislature, who is appointed to his 
position by the leader of the party in 
power, the Premier. The details of 
the Department are managed by the 
Deputy Minister, an experienced ed- 
ucationalist appointed by the Min- 
ister. 

All educational matters in the 
Province are under the direct control 
of the Department of Education. 
This includes the formation and re- 
vision of all statutes in regard to 
education. The Department issues 
regulations for the organization, 
equipping, and maintenance of all 
schools, and also prepares courses of 
study for all types of schools. They 
also maintain full term and special 
summer schools for the training of 
teachers and issue professional cer- 
tificates on completion of these 
courses. 

Since the Department issues these 
regulations, they appoint inspectoral 
staffs to visit all schools organized 
under their control, and to supervise 
and report on conditions in these 
schools. The Department gives finan- 
cial aid according to these inspec- 
toral reports. Grants are determined 
by organization and equipment, quali- 
fications of the staff, and the effi- 
ciency of the work carried on. Reg- 
ulations vary according to the size of 
the municipality. 

In New Jersey, administration of 
this field is delegated to a State 
Board of Education appointed by the 
Governor. The chief executive is the 
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Technical and Commercial 
High School 
Port Arthur, Ontario 


and 
Doris E. Combs 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


How does commercial educa- 
tion in Canada compare with that 
of the United States at the present 
time? What are the similarities 
and differences in organization, 
courses of study, and general 
trends? An attempt is made in this 
article to answer these questions 
by describing the Ontario sys- 
tem, and using the one in opera- 
tion in New Jersey as a basis of 
comparison. These may be con- 
sidered representative of their 
respective countries, 


State Commissioner who also is an 
appointee. He has five Assistant 
Commissioners, one of whom has 
charge of Industrial Education. 

A major difference between the 
two organizations is that the head of 
the Department of Education for 
Ontario is also a member of the 
Legislature, and may bring before the 
House any needed measures; while 
the Commissioner of Education for 
New Jersey is not a member of the 
State Legislature, and would be un- 
able to present new legislation per- 
sonally. 

The State Board of Education for 
New Jersey does not issue regula- 
tions for uniform organization of 
schools or courses of study as is done 
in Ontario. This means that there 
is more similarity in the schools of 
Ontario than would be possible in 
New Jersey where individual coun- 
ties and municipalities may plan their 
own organizations. 

In Ontario, the Department of Ed- 
ucation fully controls the Teacher 
Training Institutions which are 
separate from universities and col- 
leges, and every teacher must secure 
a professional certificate from one of 
these institutions before he is quali- 
fied to teach. In the United States, 
teacher training may be taken in any 
accredited college and then the 
teacher may teach in any state pro- 
vided he has complied with the Cer- 
tification Requirements of that state. 


County Control 


In New Jersey, the State Commis- 
sioner of Education appoints a 
Superintendent for each county. This 
gives the counties individual control, 
and enables them to organize their 
own systems of education. There is 
no counterpart for this in the Ontario 
system. At present there is a trend 
in New Jersey toward the formation 
of County Vocational Schools. This 
is in recognition of the difficulty of 
establishing vocational opportunitics 
in the smaller school units. 


Local Control 


Both the Ontario system, and the 
New Jersey system have a School 
Board or Board of Education in each 
school district whether it be rural 
or urban. These boards administer 
the work locally, collect taxes, ap- 
point staffs on the recommendations 
of the principals, or supervisors and 
generally care for the welfare of the 
schools. 


Teacher Qualifications 


Ontario has two kinds of profes- 
sional certificates for teachers in the 
secondary schools : 

1. A High School Assistant’s Cer- 
tificate which is granted upon com- 
pletion of: 

(a) Grade 13 in secondary school, 

(b) A general or “Pass” Arts 

Course in the University, 
which takes three years, and 

(c) One year at College of Edu- 

cation which includes educa- 
tional courses, teaching meth- 
ods, and practice teaching. 

This certificate enables a teacher 
to teach in smaller High Schools, or 
to assist in the lower grades of any 
department in the Collegiate Insti- 
tutes. 

2. A Specialist’s Certificate which 
entails a four-year Honour course in 
the University instead of the three- 
year Pass course. Also at the Col- 
lege of Education additional methods 
are given in the field of specialization. 
This qualifies a teacher to act as 
director or head of his special de- 
partment in any size school. 

Business teachers obtain their Spe- 
cialist qualifications in either Secre- 
tarial work or Accountancy. An 
Honor Degree in Economics or a 
Bachelor of Commerce degree will 
give exemption from some of the 
courses covered under Commercial 
Specialist work. Some additional 
courses may be taken at the College 
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of Education, but up to the present 
time it has been necessary to com- 
plete this standing by attendance at 
summer school for special methods 
work. Summer courses have also 
been given for teachers with “pass” 
degrees who desire to specialize in 
commercial work. 

In New Jersey any individual com- 
pleting a minimum of thirty points of 
credit in the Academic work, eighteen 
points in Education courses, and 
thirty-six points in the subject mat- 
ter in his Major field is qualified 
to teach. There is only one class of 
professional certificate as compared 
with two, in Ontario. There are no 
New Jersey courses comparable to 
the Ontario College of Education 
course. Two years of successful 
teaching are required to give an On- 
tario teacher a permanent certificate, 
but New Jersey demands three. 


Vocational Education 

_ Vocational education in the prov- 
ince of Ontario is under the control 
of a Director, appointed by the Min- 
ister of Education. There are six 
classes of vocational schools in On- 
tario, one of which is the Com- 
mercial High School or Department. 
Any school organized under the Vo- 
cational Education Act is controlled 
by a local Advisory Vocational Com- 
mittee. Half of the members of this 
committee are chosen by the Board 
of Education from its own members 
and the other half are appointed by 
the Board, equally to represent em- 
ployers and employees of the major 
industries of the locality. This com- 
mittee makes its reports and recom- 
mendations to the Board of Educa- 
tion. New Jersey also has Advisory 
Vocational Committees for their 
County Vocational Schools. 


Secondary School Organization 

High school graduation in Ontario 
is obtained at the end of Grade 12 
with Senior graduation at the end of 
Grade 13, which is necessary for 
entrance to teacher training institu- 
tions or universities. In the majority 
of schools, commercial courses end 
with Grade 12 unless a_ student 
wishes to enter University commerce 
courses. Almost all commercial 
schools offer a special one-year 
course on the Grade 13 level to stu- 
dents who have high school gradua- 
tion from an Academic High School. 

In New Jersey the school system is 
organized on the 8-4 basis in the 
smaller areas but many city schools 
are maintained on the 6-3-3 system. 
The idea of the 6-4-4 plan is gaining 
prominence in various parts of the 
United States due to the growing in- 
terest in a terminal form of education 
on the Junior College level. 
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Commercial Departments 


Commercial departments in On- 
tario may be organized in the fol- 
lowing way : 

1. As a department in the smaller 
high schools under ordinary high 
school boards 

2. A commercial department in a 
secondary vocational school under 
the control of the Advisory Voca- 
tional Committee 

3. A commercial department in a 
composite school, a secondary school 
with both academic and vocational 
departments under one administra- 
tion 

4. A Commercial high school, 
found only in larger urban areas. 

In New Jersey the commercial de- 
partment is an integral part of any 
secondary school. In addition a com- 
mercial division may be found in the 
County Vocational High Schools and 
City Vocational High Schools. 


The Grade 9 Courses 


In the Ontario schools the Grade 
9 course gives an opportunity to ex- 
plore the type of work taken in later 
grades. The following is the Grade 
9 course of study as outlined by the 
Department of Education and all 
Ontario schools use this organization : 


English, including Spelling—20% or 320 
Minutes 

Social Studies (History and Geography)— 
15% or 240 minutes 

Health and Physical Education—74%4% or 
120 minutes. 

Mathematics—10% or 160 minutes 

General Science or Agricultural Science— 
774% or 120 minutes. 

French—10% or 160 minutes 

Business Practice and Writing—10% or 
160 minutes 

Shop Work and Home Economics—10% 
or 160 minutes 

Music and Art—10% or 160 minutes 


Modifications of this time-allotment 
to suit local conditions may be made, 
with the approval of the Minister. 

It is expected, then, that at the end 
of Grade 9 each student should de- 
cide whether he wishes to follow an 
industrial, home economics, com- 
mercial, or academic curriculum for 
the balance of his secondary school 
training. The program is flexible 
enough to allow students to transfer 
from one course to another. This is 
easier to administer in the composite 
school. However, it is generally con- 
sidered that by the end of Grade 9 
the student will have chosen his 
major field of interest. 

In New Jersey the student must 
make his decision at the end of grade 
eight without having any exploratory 
work. He enters the Grade 9 course 
because of his own interest, or upon 
the advice of parents or teachers. In 
general there are three types of com- 


mercial courses: Business, secretarial, 
and general clerical. The secretarial 
course is for students wishing train- 
ing in the skilled subjects. The 
business course contains the social 
business subjects along with book- 
keeping. The general clerical is for 
students in the lower ability groups. 
English—5 pds. 225 minutes 
General Science—5 pds. 225 minutes 
Junior Business Training—5 pds. 225 min- 
utes 
Commercial Mathematics—5 pds. 225 min- 
utes 
Music Foundations or Art Foundations— 
2 pds. 90 minutes 
Physical Education and Health—3 or 4 
pds. 180 minutes 
For basis of comparison the New- 
ark, New Jersey, Grade 9 course of 
study is given above. 


Grades 10 to 12 

In Ontario a difference in courses 
really begins in Grade 10. These 
courses are arranged as complete 
units for each grade, and the student 
obtains credit for the full grade, or 
must repeat the entire grade. In 
New Jersey a student earns credit 
for each subject without relationship 
to any other, with the exception of 
the skilled subjects. 

Ontario regulations permit admin- 
istrators to organize for Secretarial, 
Accountancy, or General Commercial 
courses, according to the demands of 
local conditions. Similarly in New 
Jersey, the smaller centers offer more 
general courses while the larger ones 
branch out into much greater spe- 
cialization. 

Ontario course subjects are divided 
into obligatory and optional. These 
options are determined by the school 
organization. New Jersey has two 
similar groupings, required subjects 
and electives, the difference being 
that the students themselves make the 
choices from the electives. The On- 
tario students make their choice at 
the beginning of Grade 10, and from 
then on their courses are outlined for 
them, except in the larger centers 
where there may be a later choice 
in specialization. 

The one year Special Commercial 
Course for High School Graduates, 
in Ontario, deals mainly with prac- 
tical work, but includes some [co- 
nomics, and Business English. 

Because of the wide variety in the 
program, the courses of study for 
Grades 10 to 12 are not given in 
detail. 

Guidance and Placement 

In the majority of centers in both 
Ontario and New Jersey, guidance is 
handled by the principals or the in- 
dividual teachers, but in the larger 
cities of each will be found definite 
guidance officers. 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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“Oomph” In Shorthand Teaching 


\\p_yOW can I help my shorthand 
H students develop speed? How 
can I help my good students do really 
outstanding work? How can I put 
that ‘oomph’ into my classes that will 
make everyone put a maximum of 
effort into class and home work?” 
The answer to all of these lies in in- 
dividualizing shorthand _ teaching. 
This is not some ideal far beyond the 
scope of the busy teacher in these 
trying times, but something easily 
within her reach if she desires it. 


Individualize Shorthand Teaching 


The greater the share each student 
takes in class activities, the greater 
and more vital will be his interest in 
that class. Mary’s shorthand pen- 
manship is good—she might enjoy 
writing a joke, or a verse on a corner 
of the blackboard in colored chalk 
each day, or she might be chairman 
of a committee responsible for this. 
June, in the beginning class, was one 
of the first to obtain 100 per cent 
mastery of brief forms—she might 
be given the responsibility of helping 
outside of class five or six who are 
having difficulty with them; thus rec- 
ognition and experience are provided 
for June, aid is given the pupils need- 
ing help, and time is saved for the 
teacher. Occasionally students might 
give actual class dictations. Such stu- 
dent dictations not only give individ- 
uals recognition, but give the class 
the valuable practice of adjusting to 
different dictators and give the teach- 
er the opportunity of observing the 
habits both good and bad of students 
taking dictation, and thus further the 
help she can give to individuals. 
Often students who have learned 
how to dictate through such class 
periods may form the nuclei of prac- 
tice groups. Committees might gath- 
er and post items.of interest for the 
bulletin board each week. There 
might even be committees to check 
the daily transcriptions. Frequent 
changing of committees, adding new 
members as new capabilities are ob- 
served, provides opportunity to in- 
clude more individuals. 

We as teachers must instill in our 
students the realization that learning 
is an individual process, and we must 
also provide suggestions for methods 
to be used in acquiring this learning. 
Class assignments should be varied 
not only to maintain alertness and 
interest, but also to provide a variety 
of practice methods from which the 
student may choose. One day the as- 
signment for an advanced class might 
be to take down as much of the talk 
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by Ardis E. Pumala 


Gilbert, Minnesota 


in assembly as possible, being sure 
not to spoil the enjoyment of so do- 
ing by rigid grading, for if such an 
assignment were approached with 
fear and trembling, few would elect 
to take down an assembly speech vol- 
untarily. Silent reading of shorthand 
might be engaged in during class, us- 
ing books other than the text to en- 
courage a continuation of such read- 
ing outside of class. Retracing in the 
book as the students read, with the 
page covered with a material such as 
cellophane is another practice activ- 
ity which might be adopted for home 
practice. Another class exercise 
might be that of writing a letter or 
paragraph in shorthand, skipping five 
lines between each written line, then 
writing it five times in the lines left 
blank. Students enjoy computing 
speeds before and after practicing in 
this manner. Students, who for in- 


for successful teaching. 

True, the daily lessons are de- 
signed to help the pupil master the 
subject, but how much further along 
the road to mastery is the student 
who comes across a word in his read- 
ing, tries writing it in shorthand and 
looks it up to verify its correctness, 
or who sits in front of a radio, trying 
to take down a song or speech. You 
know that student to be working at 
his shorthand who takes paper and 
pencil along to an occasional assem- 
bly and tries to take down the talks, 
or who keeps a notebook of the 
words he has missed and checks them 
off when he is sure of their mastery. 


Individual Conferences 


One of the best ways to help cre- 
ate that interest or to fire interest 
already present is by means of in- 
dividual conferences. Held early, 
such conferences establish a teacher- 
pupil relationship that indicates to 
the pupil an interest on the part of 
the teacher in him, that offers him 
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dividual practice kept a notebook 
early in their shorthand studies, copy- 
ing material in this fashion and re- 
cording their timing, say it was ex- 
tremely interesting for them to see 
tangible evidence of their improve- 
ment. 

In encouraging students to con- 
tinue some of these activities outside 
of class, it must not be thought that 
merely adding an additional practice 
activity to home work will insure 
improvement. It is inspiring a strong 
desire to improve and then helping 


. with the means to improve that makes 


the chance to tell her of aspirations 
or difficulties and a chance to make 
general aims more concrete. 

And how can the busy teacher ever 
hold individual conferences? They 
need not be long—5 minutes will do. 
Entire class periods might be devoted 
to them while the rest of the class 
engages perhaps in silent reading. Or 
in some classes, the last 15 minutes 
of the class period is devoted to study 
at which time students may be con- 
tacted. 

In all conferences it is wise to draw 
the student out—to discover his aim 
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and how he can best attain it. Sug- 
gestions and leads may be made by 
the teacher but the student will work 
with much more energy and enthus- 
iasm if he has chosen the goal him- 
self and made voluntarily the de- 
cision for improvement. 

For each student to have his own 
worth-while aims in terms of short- 
hand accomplishment is most im- 
portant. Whether or not he has 
formulated aims as such, every stu- 
dent usually has at least one. Mil- 
dred’s may be to get a “C,” John’s, 
merely to pass, Mary’s to write short- 
hand well enough to get a job, Joan’s, 
just to get her daily lessons done. 
The task of the teacher is to help 
them formulate worth-while aims 
that will really tax them to the limit 
of their abilities, to help them work 
out methods of achieving those ends, 
and having achieved them to replace 
them with higher goals, and to help 
them break a large goal, seemingly 
impossible of reaching, into smaller 
ones well within their grasp. 

As for follow-up conferences, a 
comment in passing Mildred’s desk 
on her “B” papers, a nod in John’s 
direction when he reads well, praise 
for Mary when she reaches 105 
words, or the request to see her 
“extra practice” notebook, asking 
John if he’s ready for another maga- 
zine or book to read, will do the trick 
for the busy teacher. One teacher 
turns such comments over to the bul- 
letin board committee. Another busy 
teacher often, during the last few 
minutes of the period, dictates a 
spontaneous letter addressed to the 
class mentioning individual achieve- 
ments, outside projects being carried 
out, giving pats on the back where 
deserved, and in the letter never fails 
to wish the basketball or football 
team luck for a particularly tough 
game. 


Dictating at Numerous Speeds 


One of the big tasks in the class- 
room is adapting the dictation to the 
numerous speeds. To dictate at but 
one speed is to have a portion of the 
class not keeping up with it, and an- 
other portion to whom it is no chal- 
lenge. Dictating at three speeds with 
either practiced or new material each 
day is feasible and keeps individuals 
striving to reach the speed above 
them. A class chart, illustrated on 
the opposite page, indicates the in- 
dividual’s progress in concrete terms, 
and keeps accuracy before him as 
constantly as speed. The chart is a 
huge time-saver as well, in_ that 
papers are marked only perfect and 
mailable, and with a definite plan 
as to what constitutes a mailable 
letter, students can take turns in 
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checking the papers and marking the 
chart. A quick computing of points 
on the chart at the end of the mark- 
ing period, and the daily work of the 
students is sized up. 

The author dictated the practiced 
material and new material at the low- 
est speed first, those students then 
left for the typing room since they 
were usually the slowest typists, then 
material at the next highest speeds 
was dictated and the students left for 
the typewriting room as soon as they 
took the dictation. To insure the stu- 
dents recording the speed at which 
they actually took the dictation, dif- 
ferent letters were given at various 
speed levels, or a few changes made 
were the letters the same, to iden- 
tify the different speeds so a student 
could not record a 100 word-a-minute 
speed when he took dictation at 80. 
Should the teacher advance the speed 
slightly each day or so, for the sake 
of convenience in chart-keeping a 
speed of 82 may be recorded as 80, 
etc. 

A student will look forward with 
anticipation to attending the class 
where she is to have a chance to dic- 
tate, where her bulletin board is dis- 
played, where her name may appear 
in the friendly letter dictated by the 
teacher. She will prepare her lessons 
well for the class in which she feels 
the teacher is watching for her in- 
dividual improvement. There'll be a 


sparkle in her eye as she tucks her 
“extra-practice” notebook under her 
arm to place with pride on Miss 
Smith’s desk, or as she reports to her 
that she has been studying “on the 
side.” She'll be anxious to look at 
the chart to see if the two letters she 
took yesterday were mailable. 

Mary, as she hurries to class, is 
eagerly hoping that the girls she has 
been helping with brief forms will 
do well in the test today. She has 
enjoyed helping them so much and 
seeing them progress that she thinks 
perhaps she will be a shorthand 
teacher herself. A group of out-of- 
town girls who eat their lunch at 
school usually gather at noon, tak- 
ing turns dictating to each other. 
Susan, a quiet girl, who during silent 
reading in class, had been assigned 
to answer questions concerning 
words with which her classmates had 
trouble, has gained new respect from 
the class and has been working 
doubly hard to maintain her record 
of not being stumped on a word. 
Margaret and Olive are spending a 
great deal of time cutting out articles 
from The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation for the bulletin board and find- 
ing the material so interesting their 
progress with the bulletin board is 
slow. 

That class they are working for 
has a certain something—we'll call it 
“oomph.” 


HIGH SCHOOL BOYS AND 


GIRLS IN 


BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 14) 


School programs can be enriched 
by having cornmercial clubs, student 
business clubs, and like organizations. 
Students in these clubs gain much 
from association with fellow students. 
Personal relationships, personality, 
responsibility, and social qualities can 
be improved through these extra-cur- 
ricular activities. 

Schools must continue training in 
the fundamentals of spelling, arith- 
metic, and English. Secretarial train- 
ing must be correlated with English. 
Employers do not seem to prefer 
commercial students to those graduat- 
ing from other departments but they 
prefer workers with some business 
skills. Students from the commercial 
department should have greater ad- 
vantage because they have these extra 
skills but the schools have failed if 
business has to set up training depart- 
ments to continue the education after 
employment. The commercial stu- 
dents should be preferred to non- 


commercial students if the school is 
doing the right kind of teaching. 


The advantages resulting from the 
work experience programs in school 
will do much to reveal the deficiencies 
of the student and also help him 
make the proper adjustment when 
leaving school. The majority of 
schools do not have enough equip- 
ment to train machine operators. 
Business firms have recognized this 
and have set up their own training 
programs. Much time could be saved 
if students could get this business 
training while still in school. 


The Guidance Department should 
help the student in planning his voca- 
tional training program and assist 
him in proper placement. The school 
must assume the responsibility of 
training high school boys and girls, 
who are to leave school for employ- 
ment, to meet the standards required 
by business. 
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Lt. Clifford Ettinger, USNR 


aggeration to go back in time to one 
of the turning points in the history of 
the race: the invention of the print- 


This issue of the JoURNAL marks 
the completion of the fifth year of the 
Film Guide for Business Teachers. 
During this time there has been a 
great increase of interest and some 
slight increase in the use of visual 
aids in business education. This small 
growth is a concomitant of the spec- 
tacular growth of visual education 
for military training purposes. Be- 
cause of the impact that visual mili- 
tary training will have upon future 
civilian education it is the purpose of 
this article to compare peacetime with 
wartime visual education, 

It should be noted that the military 
programs are based upon the re- 
search, equipment and visual teaching 
techniques developed in pre-war days 
in the American school system. With 
some exceptions such as the 3A2 gun- 
nery trainer and the Waller trainer, 
most of the media and most of the 
types of visual teaching techniques 
presently used in the Army and Navy 
were employed in peacetime visual 
education. However, today, peace- 
time and wartime visual education are 
alike only in the sense that both Lin- 
coln’s birthplace and the Pentagon are 
buildings. 

The greatest difference is in the 
extent to which visual education per- 
meates the training of the armed 
forces. In the absence of any scien- 
tific basis of comparison it can only 
be said that the use of visual aids in 
the Army and Navy is some un- 
known hundreds of percent greater 
than in the schools. One reason for 
this is that visual aids are not con- 
fined to formal schools but are used 
also in squadron schools, advanced 
bases and aboard ship and that the 
trainees are as enthusiastic over their 
use as are the training officers. In 
brief, the demand from training of- 
ficers for visual aids is so great that 
what is taking place is the visuali- 
zation of the operation of virtually 
all of many thousands of types of 
equipment together with their re- 
lated skills. 

The magnitude and momentum of 
this visual movement suggest that 
it is the forerunner of a similar de- 
velopment in all fields of education 
at the conclusion of the war. For 
comparison, it does not seem an ex- 
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ing press. Prior to Gutenberg exist- 
ing knowledge was preserved and 
disseminated in laboriously prepared 
illuminated manuscripts. After him 
it was re-recorded in printed form 
and this improvement in the spread 
of knowledge was one of the factors 
in the Renaissance. It may well be 
that we are in the early stages of a 
similar movement during which all 
knowledge now stored in textbooks, 
encyclopedias, technical manual 
magazines, diagrams, charts, blue- 
prints, atlases and in the minds of 
experts will be re-recorded in visual 
form. 

second important difference 
between wartime and __ peacetime 
visual education lies in the profes- 
sionalization and specialization of 
personnel. The important event here 
is the vast increase in the numbers 
of truly competent visual educators. 
This competence has been established 
through experience and through the 
administration of a visual education 
program of a scope undreamed of by 
the most imaginative only a few years 
ago. One aspect of this competence 
is the amalgamation of talent from 
the fields of education, the motion 
picture industry, advertising, and 
radio. Another aspect is the speciali- 
zation of function on the model of 
the motion picture industry, a spe- 
cialization made possible by the over- 
night development of a fairsized edu- 
cational motion picture industry. This 
specialization of function means that 
the Navy now has administrators, 
writers, directors, layout men, ani- 
mators, cutters, editors, actors, 
cameramen, commentators and so 
forth. However, commercial pro- 
ducers still produce the majority of 
Navy productions. In addition, cer- 
tain officers specialize in certain areas 
of naval education: aircraft recog- 
nition, aerial gunnery, radar, ord- 
nance, shipbuilding, navigation and 
the like. This specialization has 
made its contribution to the wartime 
professionalization of visual educa- 
tion. 

A description of the Navy visual 
training program is of interest be- 


cause it has served already as the 
model for the organization of other 
film agencies and it may serve as a 
pattern for the future development 
of similar organizations in the schoo! 
systems of large cities, states or 
counties. Production and initial dis- 
tribution are centered in the Training 
Film Branch of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. Part of the production load 
is carried by the Navy’s ultramodern 
Photo Science Laboratory, the bal- 
ance by commercial contract pro- 
ducers. The greater part of distribu- 
tion, the use of films, evaluation, the 
training of training officers in the 
use of visual aids, the responsibility 
for projection equipment and film 
libraries is under the control of au- 
dio-visual officers in the Bureau of 
Personnel. 

Requests for the production of 
films are initiated by instructors who 
request them of their commanding 
officers. If the commanding officer 
approves the request it goes to the 
appropriate bureau in Washington. 
Frequently, especially in connection 
with new equipment, a bureau will 
initiate a request. Approved there it 
is transmitted to the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Photographic Division, 
Training Film Branch as an official 
request for production. The request 
is routed through the administrative 
officers of TFB to a project officer. 
The project officer and the senior 
education officer assign a project su- 
pervisor and an education officer to 
the film to work with the technical 
adviser named by the requesting au- 
thority. The project supervisor is 
directly responsible for the produc- 
tion of the visual aid in a form that 
will be approved by the requesting 
authority. The education officer 
ascertains that the film meets satis- 
factory educational criteria of a good 
visual aid. The education officer, the 
project supervisor, and the technical 
adviser are required to make a pro- 
duction outline. This is an archi- 
tect’s sketch of what the film will 
contain. When approved it delimits 
the scope of the visual aid; TFB is 
required to produce no more than it 
contains. From the production out- 
line, a commercial or Navy writer 
is assigned to write an action outline. 
The purpose of this step is to make 
the writer think in visual terms for 
no commentary is included in this 
stage. After approval, the writer 


‘ then turns out a master script which 


includes detailed camera directions 
and commentary. This master script 
is the blueprint for the film or slide 
and is also the basis on which the 
procurement section of TFB awards 
a contract for production. 
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With the contract signed produc- 
tion begins. Shooting is supervised 
by the project supervisor and the 
technical adviser who view each day’s 
rushes, approve animation layouts 
and so forth. When the rushes are 
approved they are made into a rough 
cut which is brought to Washington 
for viewing and criticism by all who 
are interested in it. After formal 
approval, sound is added and the 
picture is again brought to Washing- 
ton in the interlock stage, that is the 
pictures are on one print and the 
sound track on another. By the time 
formal approval is secured in this 
stage the picture should be in its 
final form. The pictures and sound 
track are then printed on one film 
and the composite is brought to 
Washington for final approval at the 
acceptance screening which is gener- 
ally a routine matter because of the 
numerous checks along the way. 
After this final approval the film is 
entered in the Navy catalog. 

The requesting authority sends a 
list of the activities to which it would 
like prints sent. This direction is 
executed by the distribution section. 
In total, millions of feet of instruc- 
tional films are distributed every 
month. Once in the field, the utiliza- 
tion of films is under the audio-visual 
officers of the Bureau of Personnel. 
Their main responsibility is the train- 
ing of training personnel to see that 
visual and other training aids are 
properly utilized. This involves 
preparation of teaching guides and 
tests to accompany films, the presen- 
tation of demonstrations in the 
proper use of visual aids, etc. On the 
request of the Training Film Branch 
the audio-visual officers have been 
making evaluations of films, film- 
strips and soundslides using inter- 
view techniques on instructors and 
students. 

The contrasts of the above organi- 
zation with peacetime are clear 
enough: The relative case with which 
a meritorious project may be initiated 
and financed; the assignment of 
many specialized, _ professionally 
qualified persons to produce the 
visual aid; the numerous checks to 
insure complete accuracy and high 
technical standards. Then, in the 
distribution stage, the outpouring of 
prints to all activities designated by 
the requesting authorities compares 
most favorably with the trickle of 
prints known to civilian education. 
Finally, a large group of officers is 
available to see that the visual aids, 
when produced, actually achieve their 
purpose—the effective training of our 
sailors in specific skills that will 
hasten the day of victory. 
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REACTION TO NICHOLS’ 


DO THEY REALLY 


‘*PREDOMINATE’’? 


by Lewis R. Toll 


Mr. Nichols in his Criticism, Com- 
ment and Challenge in this issue, 
page 9, has proved two points in his 
discussion of my summary study of 
stenographers, bookkeepers, and typ- 
ists in twenty-four cities. The first 
is that there are “head men” in some 
of the cities in which these surveys 
were conducted who do not know 
that the surveys were made. The sec- 
ond is that some of these “head men” 
who do not know about the surveys, 
disagree with their findings. 

Most readers of Mr. Nichols’ col- 
umn will not be surprised at either 
point proved. Business educators 
with experience in community plan- 
ning for occupational training will 
readily believe that there are “head 
men” in business education who do 
not know about surveys made in their 
cities between 1935 and 1940. Nor 
will the readers be surprised that 
some of these “head men” who are 
unaware of the surveys, do not agree 
with their results. 

I fully expected Mr. Nichols to 
criticize my study because he has 
consistently maintained that 88 per 
cent of all office workers are non- 
stenographic, non-bookkeeping. But 
I certainly did not suppose that the 
bulk of his argument would be based 
upon comments of persons who did 
not know of the surveys. 

The complete reference list of the 
surveys conducted was submitted 
with the article but was not pub- 
lished because of wartime space cur- 
tailment. Anyone may get this ref- 
erence list by writing to the editor 
of The Balance Sheet or to me. 

One supervisor of business educa- 
tion with “no knowledge of the sur- 
vey referred to in the table” said that 
another person said that “the study 
(referred to) is probably made of 
civil service employees.” None of 
the surveys of the summary study 
was of civil service employees. 

A college professor of business 
education said: ‘My staff members 
... do not know of any such survey. 
I can say that the figures (in the 
table) are in gross error.” How can 
he say it? 

A commercial department head in 
another of the cities wrote that he 
has “not been able to find the basis 
of the report.” He revealed that a 
recent study was conducted by the 
USES, but that the facts were “gath- 
ered only from industrial plants 


which were engaged in war work.” 
I can assure this commercial depart- 
ment head and Mr. Nichols that no 
figures from this USES survey were 
included in my table. 

The “head man” in another city 
says that he believed that the NYA 
group which conducted the survey 
placed the workers in the stenography 
and bookkeeping category if they did 
even a small bit of either. Maybe 
he is justified in his belief although 
none of the three NYA_ reports 
studied so indicates. But, for educa- 
tional purposes, is it wrong to clas- 
sify as a stenographer anyone who 
is required to take even a “small bit” 
of shorthand? Such a person could 
not hold the job without training in 
shorthand, and almost no one gets 
initial training in shorthand on the 
job. 

Mr. Nichols condemns the inclu- 
sion of a survey of a “town of small 
offices.” There are thousands of such 
towns. Why should they be ignored ? 

I should like to see the first part 
of the sentence that ends with “em- 
ployers considered their help stenog- 
raphers rather than typists.” The 
sentence could not have started with 
“All” because some typists were listed 
in the small-town survey. If the state- 
ment were slightly qualified it would 
agree with some of the survey re- 
sults presented in my article which 
show that most of the office workers 
in very small offices are called upon 
to write shorthand, type, and keep 
records. 

Mr. Nichols said that only one city 
he wrote to failed to reply. He does 
not say how many of the twenty-four 
cities he wrote to. But he does indi- 
cate that most of the replies were 
signed by persons who did not know 
of the surveys. How can Professor 
Nichols justify such unprofessional 
procedures as a basis for evaluation? 

The commentator mentions receiv- 
ing only two survey reports in reply 
to his letters. He presents a para- 
graph of statistics from one and says 
that the other compares favorably to 
it. The paragraph starts with, “Of 
the ‘business workers’ in the city only 
14 per cent...” and continues to 
base percentages on all “business 
workers’ even though my table con- 
cerns only office workers. Obviously, 
this completely distorts the evidence 
I presented. 

(Over please) 
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Again, Mr. Nichols gets oft the 
subject when he compares the num- 
ber of sales clerks to the number of 
stenographers. Such comparisons are 
irrelevant and misleading. 

I do not assert that my synthesis 
is highly reliable although it does 
agree rather closely with the Census 
figures. Nevertheless, I do believe 
that the study does provide evidence 
for improving our estimates of the 
percentages of office workers classi- 
fied as stenographers, bookkeepers, 
and typists. In deciding what surveys 
to include I did discard some which 
appeared to be less reliable than those 
selected. Several of the discarded 
surveys showed a higher percentage 
of stenographers, bookkeepers, and 
typists to the total office workers than 
was shown by most of those selected. 

The first five surveys listed in the 
table — Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Kansas City, Houston, and Richmond 
—were conducted by the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor 
under the direction of Mary Ander- 
son. I believe that they are valuable 
contributions to business education, 
and that they have not received the 
attention they deserve. These five 
surveys of the Women’s Bureau to- 


gether with the Canton survey in- 
clude 70 per cent of the workers con- 
cerned in the summary study. An in- 
vestigator might do well to start with 
these six surveys although several of 
the other surveys may be equally as 
reliable. I am surprised that Profes- 
sor Nichols did not evaluate these 
surveys, especially since I directed 
his attenion specifically to them. 

Mr. Nichols heartily disagrees with 
the findings of the twenty-four sur- 
veys and with the Census figures. But 
he has a definite opinion of the per- 
centage of office workers who are 
stenographers and bookkeepers. He 
said in Commercial Education in the 
High School, that it is an “indis- 
putable fact that only approximately 
10 per cent of office workers are en- 
gaged in stenographic work,” and 
“only about 2 per cent of the office 
workers” are employed in bookkeep- 
ing positions. The “indisputable” 
evidence was his national survey of 
34,513 office workers of 37 firms, an 
average of 933 office workers per 
firm. 

I am willing to let the readers de- 
cide whether Professor Nichols’ sur- 
vey is more representative than those 
included in my table. 


PRESENT AND POST-WAR ADJUSTMENTS 
(Continued from page 12) 


4. Replacement of inadequate “day 
school,” preparatory, office-training 
classes offered in evening schools 
with vocational supplementary and 
extension training for employed office 
workers. 

5. Advice, assistance, and guid- 
ance to office managers, department 
heads, and supervisors in such prob- 
lems as office arrangement ; planning, 


scheduling, and measurement of of- 
fice work; office records and filing; 
selection and use of office supplies 
and equipment; and the supervision 
of office workers. 

The development of these pro- 
grams and the rendering of these 
services will enable business educa- 
tion to meet the vocational training 
needs in the post-war period. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN ONTARIO AND N. J. 
(Continued from page 25) 


_In both places a study of occupa- 
tions is commonly taken in connec- 
tion with Social Studies. 

In the larger schools of Ontario 
and New Jersey there may be a co- 
ordinating officer whose duty it is to 
contact employers and arrange for 
the cooperative training of students 
and to handle placement problems. 
In the smaller schools where there 
would not be such an officer the 
placement work is usually left in the 
hands of the Director of the Com- 
mercial Department. 

In Ontario, placement is made 
directly from the High Schools of 
Commerce, and it is not considered 
necessary to have any additional 
training before securing a job. This 
training may be supplemented by ad- 
ditional practice during evening 
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classes in the first year of employ- 
ment. 

In the United States it has been a 
matter of public opinion that a stu- 
dent should gain business training 
in a business college or elsewhere 
before seeking employment. This 
depends, of course, upon the skill 
developed in the High School. 


Conclusions 


This article gives a brief picture of 
the Business Education programs of 
an average Canadian Province, and a 
representative American State. Simi- 
larities and differences have been 
stated throughout the article, but it 
will be noted that the general ideas 
are common to both systems, and 
that differences are mainly in the 
working out of the details. 


TYPING 
QUIZ 


Just three years ago—in June 1941—- 
the “Typing Quiz” first appeared in THE 
JourNAL or Bustness Epucation. Dur- 
ing the first year and a half the column 
was prepared by Miss Louise Green. It 
was suggested by a study of controversial 
points in typewriting style which was made 
by seven faculty members of a Committee 
on Standardization of the Metropolitan 
School of Business in Los Angeles. They 
prepared a 34-page booklet in which the 
leading authorities were quoted on_ the 
debatable questions of form. In the 
JourNAL column, however, it was obvi- 
ously impracticable to quote or name the 
authorities. Nevertheless, since April, 
1943, the number of writers favoring each: 
usage has been given. 


While it is conceded that the viewpoint 
of the majority may not always be pre- 
ferred to that of an informed minority, 
still it is worth while knowing the con- 
sensus on various styles. At any rate, 
the column has been prepared with these 
objectives in mind: 

1. It may have developed an awareness 
of style in teachers and in students. 


2. It may have rendered a service to 
teachers who do not have numerous source 
materials available. 


3. In the Bureau of Standards the num- 
ber of sizes of hotel dishes, business pa- 
pers, and hospital beds—to mention only a 
few—has been reduced to eliminate waste. 
Wouldn’t a transcription teacher’s life be 
simplified if we reduced comparably or 
standardized the number of styles present- 
ed in our books? When a student sees 
so many “acceptable” styles, he gets the 
idea that “anything goes.” And, of course, 
it does. Therefore, it is hoped that the 
collection of data regarding existing styles 
may promote interest in standardization. 


4. If something would cause authors and 
editors to study matters of form a bit 
more carefully and conform more closely 
to accepted usage (whatever that is!), the 
standards for our teaching materials could 
be raised. 

5. Perhaps some readers may have been 
helped to freedom from slavery to a 
single textbook. They may now ask, 
“How does compare with other au- 
thors on this point?” 

6. Checking a proposed book against the 
preferred styles which have been presented 
may aid in textbook selection. 

7. One’s personal preference for a cer- 
tain form may be checked against the 
consensus of opinion. 

Many of the questions used have been 
submitted by subscribers. The column will 
be continued next year and_ broadened 
somewhat in scope to include the field of 
office practice. It is hoped that readers 
will continue to request information about 
debatable procedures. 


—Estelle L. Popham 
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FEDERAL APPROPRIATION FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The proposals to give further grants 
for business education than are now pro- 
vided under the George-Deen Act have 
been set up in the form of a bill which 
is now before the Senate. It provides for 
a total additional appropriation for voca- 
tional education amounting to over $97,- 
000,000. 

The amount scheduled to be appropri- 
ated for distributive education is $7,000,- 
000. ‘This is in addition to the $1,250,000 
already available under the George-Deen 
Act. In addition, $5,000,000 is appropri- 
ated according te the bill for vocational- 
business education. Such funds may be 
used for pre-employment training in the 
senior year of high school provided at 
least fifty per cent of the curriculum time 
is devoted to specific vocational training. 
In addition, such funds, as may be ap- 
propriated, are also available for part-time 
training and post-high school pre-employ- 


ment training. A minimum of $20,000 is 
to be granted each state for distributive 
education and another $20,000 for voca- 
tional business education. 

For the first two years, the Federal 
contribution does not have to be matched. 
Thereafter, the states will have to con- 
tribute twenty-five per cent and the Fed- 
eral Government contribution will be lim- 
ited to seventy-five per cent of the monies 
used. 

This bill, it must be made clear, will 
only authorize an appropriation of funds. 
The actual appropriation of funds under 
the authorization would come in a subse- 
quent act. The provisions of this bill will, 
for the first time, recognize vocational 
business education, other than distributive 
education, as being worthy on a par with 
other forms of vocational education for 
special Federal aid. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING FAVORED 


Junior college leaders throughout the 
nation favor a year of universal military 
training for all male youth but believe 
strongly that any legislation on the sub- 
ject should be postponed until after the 
war, according to announcement made by 
Walter C. Eells, Executive Secretary of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. Replies to an inquiry on the sub- 
ject were received from junior college 
leaders in 37 states. Boards of trustees, 
faculty members, and students were rep- 
resented in the responses as well as 
presidents and deans. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the replies 
favored universal military training, while 


43 per cent were opposed to it. Of those 
who favored it, forty per cent thought it 
should begin at a designated year, the 
largest number favoring the 18 year date; 
sixty per cent preferred a flexible period 
of four or five years, the largest number 
favoring some year between the young 
man’s seventeenth and_ twenty - second 
birthdays. Sixty-six per cent favored the 
use of summers only, most of them sug- 
gesting two or three summers. The sen- 
timent for postponement of a decision 
until after the war was most decisive of 
all, sixty-eight per cent voting for such 
delay, only thirty-two per cent for an im- 
mediate decision. 


RECENT DATA ON TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Guidance officers who counsel high 
schools students concerning the teaching 
profession will be interested in recent data 
about teachers colleges in the February, 
1944, issue of the National Education 
Association’s Research Bulletin. The re- 
port concerns 140 public teachers colleges 
and 8 public normal schools as of October 
1943. In spite of special war service pro- 
grams the institutions in the past 2 years 
suffered a loss of 29 per cent of their total 
enrollment. Instruction is being provided 
for two groups of civilian students: (1) 
Those looking forward to educational 
service (40,113 in 1943), and (2) those 
with no intention of teaching (7,023 in 
1943). 

During the past 2 years, 44 per cent of 
the institutions admitted certain pupils to 
college before completion of the regular 
high school course. Advocates of this 
plan believe that the more able and ma- 
ture pupils in the senior high school 
should have the chance to enter college 
before facing induction into the armed 
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services, and the larger colleges seem to 
have been a little more ready to experi- 
ment with the lowered entrance require- 
ments than the smaller colleges. Most of 
the colleges, however, gave little indica- 
iton that such plans will become perma- 
nent, and several were careful to explain 
that the plan represented emergency meas- 
ures only. 

In certain areas of teaching service, 
qualified applicants are hardest to find. 
Although these differ from region to 
region and from one community to the 
next, much depends upon how many ad- 
ditional teachers for each field are being 
prepared each year in the teachers col- 
leges serving the region or community in 
question. In general, the critical high 
school fields listed by frequency of men- 
tion include: (1) Science, (2) mathe- 
matics, (3) physical education, (4) com- 
mercial subjects, (5) practical arts, and 
(6) music. Teachers for eleméntary 


schools and for rural schools are also. 


needed. 


The most serious permanent losses men- 
tioned as the total effect of wartime de- 
velopments included: Maladjustments in 
the student body, and impairment of the 
college faculty. The student problems 
most frequently named were “loss of stu- 
dents” or decrease in size of student 
body, the difficulty of recruiting a sufh- 
cient number of desirable candidates for 
teacher training, lowering of student 
morale, greater difficulties in student 
guidance, housing of civilian students dis- 
placed by military units, and extra-cur- 
riculum relationships between Navy 
trainees and civilian students. 

Post-war plans in teachers colleges are 
developing in the following directions: 
Expansion of various departments of in- 
dustrial arts, health and physical educa- 
tion, science, home economics, foreign 
language, mathematics, social studies, 
English, commercial subjects, and fine 
arts; introduction of new courses in avia- 
tion, physiotherapy, nursing education, 
and special preparation for work in adult 
education; extensive revision of curricu- 
lums and courses; introduction of grad- 
uate work; introduction of general lib- 
eral arts work in addition to teacher edu- 
cation; provisions for the rehabilitation 
of returning soldiers; revision of guid- 
ance programs; and inauguration of ex- 
tension services. 

e 


BUSINESS EDUCATORS IN 
WASHINGTON 


A considerable number of business edu- 
cators are now in the various government 
services in Washington, D. C. In addition 
to the staff of B. Frank Kyker, Chief, 
Business Education Service, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., consisting 
of Messrs. Haas, Humphrey, Pope, Rich- 
ert, and Shaw, the following men are 
serving in the Washington, D. C., area: 

Capt. George Brueckmann, formerly of 
the University of Pennsylvania, is serving 
as a field inspector for the Training Statf 
of the Quartermaster Corps. 

Lt. Beverly Boman, formerly of the 
Oklahoma High Schools is in the Navy 
at Washington. 

Colonel Guy Brown, on leave of absence 
from Oklahoma University, is serving 
with the Army Air Corps. 

Norman Birss Curtis, of Shippensburg 
State Teachers College, Pennsylvania, is 
director of Civilian Training in the Army 
Air Forces. 

Frank Dame is now permanently located 
in Washington as director of business 
education in Washington Public Schools. 

Major Guy Daniels is in the Water 
Transport Division of the Transportation 
Corps. 

Commander August Dvorak of Simpli- 
fied Typing Keyboard fame, on leave of 
absence from the University of Washing- 
ton is supervising the production of films 
in the Navy. 

Lt. Clifford Ettinger, of William How- 
ard Taft High School, New York, is en- 
gaged in film production for the U. S. 
Navy. 

McKee Fisk, of the University of North 
Carolina, is working out training pro- 
grams in business education for returned 
veterans in Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service of the Veterans Bureau. 

Lewis Toll, on leave of absence from 
State College of Washington, at Pullman, 
is the chief of clerical training programs 
for the War Production Board. 

George White of Richmond, Virginia, 
is clerical training specialist on the Head- 
quarters Training Staff of Army Service 
Forces. 
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SHORTHAND 
REPORTING 
SCHOOL 


GREGG TEACHERS 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 3 to August 11 


Practical Methods Courses in Short- 
hand — Typewriting — Bookkeeping 
— Business Law — and Office Prac- 
tice. Also skill development in short- 
hand and_ typewriting. Outstanding 
faculty. During the last two summers, 
teachers attended from every state in 


The Division of the Detroit Commercial College 
that specializes in training writers of Gregg Short- 
hand for the highest degree of skill in profes- 
sional practice. 


Two of its present students, one only 17, the 


Medal, May 16, 1944. 


uates in Liberal Arts. 


mic typing. 


other only 18, won the 200-wpm Gregg Diamond 


Forty-Second Year 


September 11, 1944, to June 20, 1945. Two-year 
courses in Secretarial Science and Shorthand 
Reporting, Business Administration, Commercial 
Teacher-Training, the latter exclusively for grad- 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 26 to August 15. Methods and actual prac- 
tice in shorthand and typewriting, featuring 
shorthand penmanship, transcription, and rhyth- 


For further information write R. ]. Maclean, President, Detroit 
Commercial College, 602 Book Building, Detroit 26, Michigan. 


the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ 


ante Robert Gregg, S.C.D., President 
Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director 


The GREGG COLLEGE 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Bulletin 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 26 to August 4, 1944 


Business English, Economics, 
Methods Courses on the Teaching of Commercial Subjects 
Excellent recreational opportunities; pleasant living accommo- 
dations; moderate expense 
Write for announcement to— 


Director of Summer Sessions 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Shorthand, Typewriting. and 


STANDARDS FOR PRIVATE BUSINESS 


The American Association of Commer- 
cial Colleges has just set up a series of 
standards for accrediting its members. 
Among these minima for good teaching 
in private business schools are the fol- 
lowing : 


A qualified teacher shall be considered 


Bookkeeping, Accounting, or Typing, not 
over 60 per cent.) 
The class schedule of a full-time teacher 
shall not exceed 30 clock hours per week. 
At least 90 per cent of the student body 
shall be high school graduates. The other 
10 per cent may consist of non-high school 
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completion of their courses and shall keep 
such records as necessary to maintain a 
record of credits earned and the marks at 
which these credits were earned so that 
this information may be available when- 
ever needed to the students and to the 
schools at which they may transfer. A 
(93-100) shall be considered Excellent, B 
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to be an individual who, after graduating graduates provided these students are 

from high school shall have completed above the high school age or have been Seer es 59) Seid Fle Trini 

four years of advanced training in a recommended in writing by the high school Failu: F oe 

school of education above the high school teacher or principal. All government re- ‘Dink ted 

level (academic or commercial), or who,  habilitation students shall be considered 'P 48 Useft 

after graduating from high school shall as high school graduates insofar as this P, 

have had two years’ training in a school requirement is concerned. or ge Fre 

above the high school level (academic or Achievement of the highest regularly ciency may be given tor compiction © come: 

commercial), and two years of paid of- 8 work in individual subjects. descr 
gyeticigs i yy required shorthand or typing speed in any A schedule of tuition rates and discounts 

fice experience, or who has had eight course in less time than that required by toe thee Slawdards 

years of teaching experience, or who was the semester or quarter hours may auto; ing 

a member of your faculty on January 1, matically allow q SS oe ee "tee and so long as the committee is not On 

and transcription credits even though the pe the only one used. 

There shall be at least one full-time — full number of class hours are not used. All advertising shall be honest end sin- ii 
teacher for each 30 students in daily at- Each approved school shall maintain a cere and shall not be of such a nature as flit js 
tendance. A full-time teacher shall be personnel of at least three persons who o discredit any other school. Neither [fin sct 
considered to be an individual with daily spend their entire time in the services of shall a school directly or indirectly guar- tion ¢ 
class work in at least three classes. Two the college. These three persons shall  antee positions to students or prospective af st 
individuals teaching from one to two consist of qualified teachers, individuals — students. glance 
classes daily shall be considered as one engaged in a managing position, or individ- C. W. Woodward, secretary of the as-  filarge 
full-time teacher. No one else shall be uals doing registration or placement work. sociation, reports that much of the credit ead 
considered as a teacher. Part-time help and office help shall not for assembling these standards goes to [SPA] 

All subjects for which credit is given be considered in this regulation. (By Mrs, LaVelle T. Maze, manager of the Coy 
must be taught through classroom instruc- teachers is meant full-time teachers.) Fond du Lac Commercial College, Fond — fitribut 
tion with not over 30 per cent of the Each accredited school shall issue du Lac, Wisconsin and to other members [the U 
credit time spent on laboratory work. (In transcripts of credits to students at the of the committee. 
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N.£.A. Department Meeting 


The National Education Association will 
meet in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the first 
week in July and the Department of Busi- 
ess Education will have abbreviated ses- 
FRions on July 3 and July 4. Dr. Elmer 
G. Miller, Director of Commercial Edu- 
cation of the Pittsburgh Schools, is Chair- 
man of Local Arrangements for the De- 
partment meetings. 

The Webster Hall Hotel has been des- 

ignated as headquarters for the Depart- 
ment and all meetings will be held there. 
The committee has planned a dinner for 
6 o’clock on od 3, tollowed by an execu- 
tive session. On July 4 there will be a 
12 o’clock luncheon and the usual busi- 
ess meeting. 
The present oflicers for the Department 
are: President, Cecil Puckett, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado; first vice- 
president, Erwin M. Keithley, South Di- 
ision High School, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; second vice-president, Mildred How- 
ard, San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, 
California; secretary, Anson B. Barber, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia; 
treasurer, Bernard Shilt, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, Buffalo, New 
York. 


Catholic Typists Association Contest 


Fifty-one Catholic high schools with a 
total of 2,350 contestants participated in 
the twelfth annual typing contest spon- 
sored by the National Catholic High 
School Typists Association recently. There 
were entries from twenty-six states, in- 
cluding schools from Canada and New- 
foundland. Championship trophies were 
awarded on the basis of medium scores. 

Mount St. Scholastica Academy, Atchi- 
son, Kansas, won first place in Class A in 
both the Amateur and Novice Divisions. 
Our Lady of the Lake High School, San 
Antonio, Texas, won first place in the 
Novice Division, Class B; and Trinity 
High School, River Forest, Illinois, won 
first in the Amateur Division in this class. 

Individual first-place winners were Bar- 
bara Thompson, Mt. St. Scholastica Acad- 
emy ; Helen Kaufman, of the same school ; 
Henrietta Roddy, of Our Lady of the 
Lake High School; and Marjorie Holleck, 
Trinity High School. 


Useful Booklet 


From Indiana University, Bloomington, 
comes a booklet containing pictorial and 
descriptive information about the training 
program of the United States Naval Train- 
ing School at the institution. 

One of the purposes of the booklet is to 
acquaint recruits in boot camp with the 
general nature of the training for store- 
keepers and the conditions under which 
it is given. The materials are presented 
in sch a manner that the general concep- 
tion of the nature of the duties and work 
of storekeepers might be secured at a 
glance and with a minimum of effort. A 
large quantity of the booklets are to be 
used in classification work of WAVES, 
SPARS and Marines. 

Copies of the booklet are being dis- 
tributed by the University to trainees in 
the United States Naval Training School. 


JUNE, 1944 


STUDENT’S TYPING TESTS 


The norms for the May Comprehen- 
sive Test which appeared last month com- 
pleted the Student’s Typing Tests pro- 
gram for the school year 1943-44. 


Due to paper shortages and other prob- 
lems of personnel, the National Council 
Typewriting Awards for 1944-45 will be 
made on the basis of the 1943-44 tests. 
Copies of these tests may be secured from 
Science Research Associates, 228 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


When data are submitted for the 
awards, teachers must certify that the 
students have not practiced on these 
tests. The norms will be published each 
month in The Journal of Business Education. 


Dr. Lembke Joins Winston Organization 


The appointment of Dr. Glenn L. 
Lembke, of Pasadena, California, as Edi- 
tor-in-Chief of the Educational Depart- 
ment of The John C. Winston Company 
was recently announced. Dr. Lembke as- 
sumed his new responsibilities in Phila- 
delphia on June 1. 

Doctor Lembke has been with the Pasa- 
dena Schools for sixteen years, serving 
as secondary curriculum coordinator for 
the past seven years. He is a native Cali- 
fornian, a graduate of South Pasadena 
High School, Occidental College (A.B. 
and M.A.), and New York University 
(Ph.D.). He has also studied at St. Law- 
rence University, Syracuse University, 
University of Southern California, and 
Claremont College. 

Serving as liaison officer for the Pasa- 
dena schools on the Cooperative Study in 
General Education and the Social Edu- 
cation Investigation, as well as the General 
Education Board as a visiting fellow, 
Doctor Lembke brings to The John C. 
Winston Company breadth of experiences 
and contacts on a national scope. He has 
taught at Pasadena Junior College, Syra- 
cuse University, and Claremont College. 
Newspaper, magazine, and -radio_ ex- 
perience prior to entering the educational 
field gives him an additional rich back- 
ground. 


Ellis Awarded Doctor’s Degree 


J. Leslie Ellis of Beaver College, Jen- 
kintown, Pennsylvania, was _ recently 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Educa- 
tion from Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Dr. Ellis obtained his 
B.S. degree in business education at Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
in 1934, and his Master’s degree in edu- 
cation from the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 1937 

Dr. Ellis has taught in several high 
schools in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
and he has been head of the Department 
of Commerce at Beaver College since 
1937. During the past year he also served 
as business manager of Beaver College. 


E.C.T.A. Board Meets 


At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association at Hotel New Yorker, in 
New York City, Saul Wolpert, Eastern 
District High School, Brooklyn, New 
York, was appointed general chairman for 
the convention to be held at Hotel New 
Yorker March 28, 29, 30 and 31, 1945. 
The theme for the convention will be 
“Facing Immediate Problems in Business 
Education.” 

Frederick Brocklebank, East Side High 
School, Paterson, New Jersey, was chosen 
general membership chairman and E. E. 
Hippensteel, Senior High School, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, was appointed chairman 
of exhibits for the convention. 

Final approval was given to the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Publications Com- 
mittee of the National Business Teachers 
Association and the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association. There will be a 
joint yearbook with Dr. Helen Reynolds 
of New York University as the editor. 
Her staff of associate editors is being se- 
lected at this time. Plans are in progress 
for a publication to be issued four times 
each year for the membership of both 
associations. It will take the place of the 
present publication of the NBTA. 

e 


Artistic Typewriting Contest 


The winning black-and-white entry in 
the Sixth Annual Artistic Typing Contest, 
sponsored by Julius Nelson, of Baltimore, 
was submitted by Alice Johannes, St. 
Joseph’s High School, Ashton, Iowa, and 
the winning colored entry was submitted 
by Mrs. Ethel H. Quick, a commercial 
teacher in the Gray Ridge High School, 
Gray Ridge, Missouri. Anna Kish, Senior 
High School, Northampton, Pennsylvania, 
the winner of last year’s contest, sent in 
the second best entry. There were more 
than 1200 entries submitted in the contest. 

The trophy for having the best group 
of entries went to St. Joseph’s High 
School, Ashton, Iowa. 

Students whose entries were of superior 
merit were awarded certifices. A blue 
seal on the certificates indicated excellent 
work, a gold seal indicated outstanding 
work. 

The two first-prize winners were award- 
ed onyx desk pen sets, in addition to 
gold medals. 


1943 Business Education Index 


The 1943 Business Education Index, 
sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon, is off the 
press. 

This fourth annual Index was compiled 
and edited by Dr. Herbert M. Freeman, 
State Teachers College, Paterson, New 
Jersey; and Edith Tuchman, West Side 
High School, Newark, New Jersey. It is 
the most extensive one yet published in 
business education. All business-education 
articles published in general-education 
magazines and in 1943 year books, as well 
as those published in business-education 
magazines, have been included in_ this 
index. 

Copies may be obtained by nonmembers 
of Delta Pi Epsilon_at $1 net, postpaid, 
from The Business Education World, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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PUCKETT AND EYSTER HEAD NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The Administrative Board of the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education 
has completed its balloting for a new 
president and vice-president to take office 
on September 1, 1944. This election was 
held due to the fact that the president and 
vice-president resigned from office. Dr. 
Forkner resigned because his membership 
on the Board expires on September 1, 
and it was not contemplated by the con- 
stitution that the president would hold 
office beyond the period of his membership 
on the Administrative Board. Dr. Selby 
resigned because of pressure of other 
duties in connection with work which he 
is doing relating to the war effort. 

The new officers will be: President, 
Cecil Puckett of the University of Den- 
ver; vice-president, Elvin S. Eyster of 
Indiana University. 


Puckett 


Dr. 


Dr. Puckett is head of the department 
of business education, School of Com- 
merce, University of Denver. He was re- 
cently awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy by the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. He was a member of 
the faculty of the School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
during the school year 1942-43, returning 
to the University of Denver last Septem- 
ber as professor of education, head of the 
department of business education, and di- 
rector of the summer school of the School 
of Commerce. He is president of the De- 
partment of Business Education of the 


Integration in Office Practice Classes 

A fifteen-page booklet, How to Inte- 
grate Office Practice Skills and Knowl- 
edges, has been published by the South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, It includes (1) programs for inte- 
grating office practice, (2) materials for 
classroom use, and (3) a bibliography of 
office practice plans. Copies of it may be 
obtained free by teachers. 

Monograph for Prospective Teachers 

Clayton H. Hinkel, director of the De- 
partment of Business Education, Easton 
(Pennsylvania) High School pre- 
pared a Monograph especially for high 
school students who are interested in 
teaching business subjects in Pennsyl- 
vania. Copies of this nine page booklet 
are available for ten cents each. 

e 

New Booklet 

Typing to Speed Victory is a new book- 
let made available by the International 
Business Machines Corporation, 45 Crouch 
Street, Rochester 1, New York. 

Improvement in quantity and quality is 
stressed by the many timely and essential 
tips given in it to typewriter users. 
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National Education Association, and is 
active in other educational organizations. 

Dr. Puckett is a graduate of Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, In- 
diana, and obtained his Master’s degree 
from Indiana University in 1932. In ad- 
dition to spending five years on the 
faculty of Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, he has taught in the 
high schools of Indiana. 

Mr. Eyster is professor of business ad- 
ministration at Indiana University in 
Bloomington. He spent 14 years in teach- 
ing, supervisory and administrative work 
in the Fort “Wayne (Indiana) Public 
Schools. He was director of business edu- 
cation and guidance when he left there 
in January, 1941, to accept an appointment 


Mr. Eyster 


as special representative of business edu- 
cation in the United sera Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. Later he was 
appointed to the E heeled Policies Com- 
mittee for the vocational training of de- 
fense workers and in May of that year he 
became a regular staff member of the vo- 
cational division of the United States Office 
of Education with the title of Research 
Agent in Business Education. He resigned 
in order to accept his present post. 

Mr. Eyster received his Master’s degree 
from Indiana University. He is past 
president of the N.B.T.A. and is active 
in other groups. 


Business Education Now for the Future 


This publication is Monograph 1 of 
Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon at 
New York University, edited by E. Dana 
Gibson. It presents the Fourth Annual 
Business Education Conference of the De- 
partment of Business Education, 1943, 
and includes the views of the speakers of 
the conference who speak authoritatively 
for business, labor, business education, 
general education, government, and con- 
sumer. 

Price 25c. Available from the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, New York 
University, 32 Washington Place, New 
York 3; N.Y. 


If Your Journal Is Late... 


THE JouRNAL is addressed to you ac- 
cording to our regular schedule, but it 
may be delayed in reaching you because 
of congested transportation or any one of 
a dozen other difficulties arising from 
the war. We therefore ask for your 
patience. If your JourNAL does not come 
on time, won’t you wait a reasonable time 
before writing us to question its non- 
arrival ? 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION: 


RECENT CHANGES 


Arnold Condon has resigned from the 
faculty of State Teachers College White 
water, Wisconsin, and has returned to 
his home. Mr. Condon recently re- 
ceived an honorable discharge from the 
Navy. He is a former teacher at the 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. ~ 


Mrs. Lillian Desoe has accepted a po- 
sition at Alfred University, Alfred, New 
York. Mrs. Desoe taught for two years 
at Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
New York, and is a former teacher in 
the high schools of Bolton Landing and 
Pearl River, New York. 


Harold B. Goodall, formerly principal 
of the McDonald and Thayer Schools 
and of the William Ford School, Dear- 
born, Michigan, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as director of commerical educa- 
tion with the Fordson Public Schools, 
Dearborn. 


Sister Isabelle Marie, who has been 
on leave of absence during which she 
received the degree of Master of Busi- 
ness Administration from DePaul Uni- 
versity, Chicago, has returned to her 
teaching position at Marymount College, 
Salina, Kansas. 


The appointment of Tim Johnston as 
coordinator of the cooperative business 
training program in Midland, Michigan, 
was recently announced. He replaces 
Robert Davies, who has resigned to ac- 
cept a position with the Boy Scouts of 
America. Mr. Johnston was formerly 
a related subjects teacher on the coop- 
erative program. 


Glen Rice, coordinator at the Battle 
Creek High School, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, for several years, has accepted the 
position of coordinator of the retail 
training program at Western Michigan 
College of Education. 


E. J. Rowse, the commercial coordi- 
nator of the Boston Public Schools, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, has been given the 
title of Director of Distributive Educa- 
tion. He has been commercial coordi- 
nator of the Boston Public Schools since 
1926. He is the former head of the de- 
partment of merchandising and practice 
at the Boston High School of Com- 
merce. 


Ruth Schornstheimer has resigned 
from the faculty of Lindenhurst High 
School, Lindenhurst, New York, and 
has accepted a position on the teaching 
staff at Waverly Senior High School, 
Waverly, New York. She will take up 
her new duties next fall. 


A new member of the faculty of West- 
ern Michigan College of Education, 
‘Kalamazoo, Michigan, is Jeff D. Swine- 
broad, formerly assistant professor of 
business administration at the Citadel, 
Charleston, South Carolina, and _ re- 
cently head of the department of ac- 
counting at the University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida. Mr. Swinebroad 
will teach accounting and law at West- 
ern Michigan College of Education. 


Maya Wilson has been appointed head 
of the business administration depart- 
ment of the San Antonio Junior Col- 
lege, San Antonio, Texas. She is a for- 
mer teacher in Wyandotte, Oklahoma, 
and in the high schools of San Antonio. 
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For 


Our Country == 


BUSINESS EDUCATORS NOW SERVING WITH 
THE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Ed. Note.—Readers everywhere are invited to send to THE JouRNAL, for inclu- 
sion in these columns, the name of any business teacher who has entered the 


armed services of the United States. 


In view of the fact that it is difficult to 


obtain correct and up-to-date information on raxks and present addresses of those 
in the service, we will list only names and former school addresses under the 


various branches of the service as headings. 


This list is a supplement to the 


lists previously published in THE JOURNAL. 


U.S. Army 


R. R. Beetham, South High School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Herbert Brenner, Howe High School, 
Billerica, Massachusetts. 

Richard Carney, Visalia Junior Col- 
lege, Visalia, California. 

William Connors, Englewood High 
School, Illinois. 

E. E. Darby, Caldwell High School, 
Caldwell, Texas. 

Robert Drewes, San Mateo Junior 
College, San Mateo, California. 

Harley Givler, Norton High School, 
Barberton, Ohio. 

E. H. Haworth, Northeastern State 
College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 

Arthur Healy, Senior High School, 
Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Robert Hervig, La Sierra College, Ar- 
lington, California. 

Albert Hess, High School, Downing- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

Robert Hilton, High Glen 
Ridge, New Jersey. 

Holzworth, High School, 

ville, Ohio. 

Sam Hudspeth, High School, Kenedy, 
Texas. 

James Jones, High School, Wood- 
bury, New Jersey. 

Willard ium, High School, Doyles- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

cc Kardes, High School, New Ken- 
sington, Pennsylvania. 

Leonard Kaslander, Shepherd, Mich- 
igan, 


Schocl, 


Louis- 


Harry Kates, High School, Summit, 
New Jersey. 
Louis Kent, High School, Delphia, 


Indiana. 

Charles Koren, Senior High School, 
Bayonne, New Jersey. 

Martin Lawrence, High School, Sey- 
mour, Texas. 

Robert Lewis, High School, Pleasant- 
ville, New Jersey. 

Linihan, Central Junior-Senior 

High School, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Otis Lipstren, High School, Vernon, 
Texas. 

J. P. Llewellyn, Cross Creek District 
High School, Follansbee, West Virginia. 

Lloyd Marlow, Polk Village High 
School, Polk, Ohio. 

Fred Marris, High School, New Ken- 
sington, Pennsylvania. 

Mason, High School, 

field, New. Jersey. 

John Maithews, High School, Manis- 
tique, Michigan. 


Bloom- 


IUNE, 


V. H. Mattingly, High School, York- 
town, Texas. 

L. D. McKeown, Cretin High School, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Leslie C. Millard, Senior High School, 
Quincy, Massachusetts. 


Meyer Millman, High School, Pal- 
myra, New Jersey. 
Francis Moonan, Memorial High 


School, Millville, New Jersey. 

Philip Morse, San Mateo Junior Col- 
lege, San Mateo, California. 

Harrison Myrick, Dean Academy and 
Junior College, Franklin, Massachusetts. 


Ray Overturf, High School, Salem, 
Ohio. 
E. E. Pickard, High School, Cape 


May City, New Jersey. 
Arnold N. Reinertson, Central —- 
Senior High School, Aberdeen, S. D. 


W. D. Roche, High School, Water- 
town, Minnesota. 
C. C. Roeder, High School, Boerne, 


Texas. 

Edson Rudge, High School, East Pal- 
Ohio. 

Edmund Sadlock, High 
Bloomfield, New Jersey y. 
. Schere, Anacostia High School, 

Washington, 

Charles Schultz, High School, Belle- 
ville, New Jersey. 

Marcom Shockley, High School, Sey- 
mour, Texas. 

Dale Smith, High School, Biglerville, 
Pennsylvania. 

Shelby J. Smith, High School, 
mour, Texas. 

Charles Spratt, High School, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. 

Weyman Steengrafe, High School, 
Westfield, New Jersey. 


School, 


Sey- 


Russell Swanson, High School, Pit- 
man, New Jersey. 

Fred Vance, High School, Kenedy, 
Texas. 

George Van Laningham, Douglas 
Business College, McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Charles -E. Wagner, High School, 
Ziegler, Illinois. 

Alf Walle, High School, Edmore, 
Michigan. 


KOU. S, Army Air Force 


James J. Doherty, Horace Mann 
High School, Franklin, Massachusetts. 

Gerald W. Hilbert, Santa Monica 
Junior College, Santa Monica, Cal. 

Richard M. Keller, Ventura Junior 
College, Ventura, California. 


U.S. Navyy 


Tod Ewald, High School, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan. 

Myron C. Fisher, The Fisher School, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Stanley Francis, High School, High- 
land Park, Michigan. 

Edgar House, West Junior High 
School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Paul Jones, High School, Highland 
Park, Michigan. 

Douglas Linville, gy Junior- 
Senior High School, St. Joseph, Mis- 
sour. 

Robert S. Livingston, Sacramento 
Junior College, Sacramento, California. 

Theodore Mahaffey, Bluefield State 
College, Bluefield, West Virginia. 

Jackson Manges, High School, Frank- 
fort, Indiana. 

Grant Marsh, San Francisco Junior 
College, San Francisco, California. 


Carl W. Martin, High School, La- 
Grange, Ohio. 
Ed Masonbrink, High School, Belle- 
vue, Ohio. 
C. Nadeau, Haverling High 


School, Bath, New York. 
Harold Pollock, Central High School, 


Madison, Wisconsin. 


David Randall, High School, Shelby, 
Ohio. 
C. W. Ray, High School, Palmyra, 


New Jersey. 

R. E. Reynolds, Ventura Junior Col- 
lege, Ventura, California. 

Andrew Schnetzler, High School, 
Somerville, New Jersey. 

Thomas P. Todd, High School, Fay- 
ette, Missouri. 

Julius Truelson, Arlington Heights 
High School, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

James Twohig, Classical High School, 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 

Ernest Walker, South Side High 
School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


OU. S. Coast Guard 


Lloyd Lumsden, College of Hampton 
Roads, Newport News, Virginia. 


«OU. S. Marine Corps 


John Davidson, High School, 
pole, Massachusetts. 

Harold Zastrow, High School, Glass- 
boro, New Jersey. 

Frank Zimmerman, High School, 
Cranford, New Jersey. 


Wal- 


SPARS 


Fay Umansky, Garfield High School, 
Akron, Ohio. 


WAC £& 
Beatrice F. Kraus, DuSable High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Clara Nuber, South High School, 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Emma M. Shirley, Baylor’s School of 
Business, Waco, Texas. 


WAVES 


Corrine Gately, Senior High School, 
Leominster, Massachusetts. 

Dorothy Kaufman, High * School, 
Highland Park, Michigan. 

Alice L. Smith, Santa Ana Junior 
College, Santa Ana, California. 
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McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 


or your fall 


ENGLISH FOR SECRETARIES 


By KATE M. MONRO, Coauthor of “The Secretary’s Hand- 
book,” “The Handbook of Social Correspondence,” “Cor- 
rective Exercises in English,” “English for American 
Youth,” etc. McGraw-Hill Publications in Business Educa- 
tion. 308 pages, 512 x 8. $1.75. 
Presents a new approach to the subject—a textbook devoted 
solely to the application of English to secretarial usage and 
problems. Both its information and its activities on capital- 
ization, punctuation, grammar, letter writing, the use of the li- 
brary and reference books, stress material that revolves 
around secretarial work. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


By GEORGE H. WHITEAKER, University of Denver. Mc- 

Graw-Hill Publications in Business Education. 184 pages, 

842 x 1l. $1.50. 
Offers a wealth of practice materials in fundamental opera- 
tions and problems in all types of financial transactions. The 
new grouping of addition combinations gives meaning and 
system to drill in addition, and permits rapid expansion of 
the student’s grasp of new combinations in the higher dec- 
ades. The combined text and workbook feature makes Busi- 
ness Mathematics for College Students wholly adequate for 
classroom use. 


THE MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL SECRETARY 


By QUEENA HAZELTON, formerly of Texas Christian Uni- 

versity. McGraw-Hill Publications in Business Education. 

359 pages, 5% x 8. $2.00. 
Seeks to familiarize the secretary with the terminology used 
in medicine and surgery. The material is organized as fol- 
lows: (1) Technical previews in Gregg shorthand outlines; 
(2) Appropriate solid-matter dictation, based on the pre- 
views; and (3) Complete glossary of terms. All terms are 
defined fully, and in many cases spelled phonetically. 


HANDBOOK FOR THE 
MEDICAL SECRETARY 


By MIRIAM BREDOW, Dean of Women, Eastern School for 
Physicians’ Aides. McGraw-Hill Publications in Business 
Education. 253 pages, 5% x 8%. $2.25. 

Presents information on all aspects of medical office rou- 
tine, such as making appointments, interviewing new pa- 
tients, how to write out case histories, how to keep patients’ 
accounts, etc. The various medical specialties are discussed, 
clinical procedures are dealt with, and 2000 medical terms 
are defined. 


Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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Last call 


Enroll now ‘for one of the 


Script Shorthand 
teacher-training courses 
this summer 


Boston University 


successive vear) 


July August 12, 


Columbia University 
July 3--August 


Tuition and text-books 
are free to shorthand teachers 


Write for teachers’ 
application blank today 


Be ready to teach this 
simpler and more accurate 
shorthand 


The advantages of Script—readily 
apparent to experienced shorthand 
teachers—include a more complete 
and exact alphabet, fewer rules and 
exceptions, and fuller and more ex- 
plicit word forms. For these and 
other reasons Script develops suf- 
ficient speed with superior ac- 
curacy in substantially less time. 
Volume 28, Harvard Studies in 
Education, (293 pages, Harvard 
University Press) reports most sig- 
nificantly on a 3-year comparison 
of student results with Script and 
another well-known system. A 16- 
page Summary of the Shorthand 
Study (also Harvard Press) will be 


mailed free upon request. 


coming shorthand system” 


GENERAL SHORTHAND CORPORATION 


1 Madison Avenue New York 10, N Y 
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ENGLISH FOR SECRETARIES, by Kate M. 
Monroe, New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 308 pp. $1.75. 


Materials for specialized training in 
structural English organized to fit the needs 
of the stenographer and secretary. 

Doubtless it is true that the materials 
of English can be taught in general 
courses, but the specialized aspects, espe- 
cially the illustrations and problems can 
best be presented in special materials. The 
stenographer has not been thoroughly 
trained unless these materials have been 
presented. 

Part I of this special training material 
includes general orientation of the learner, 
business forms, letters of various kinds 
(sales, adjustment, interdepartmental, etc.), 
and outlines, précis writing, manuscripts, 
and proofreading. 

Part II deals with capitalization, punctu- 
ation, and a review of English grammar. 

Part III presents training in the use of 
the dictionary and reference materials. 

Teachers of secretarial training will want 
to examine this text as a possible tool in 
the finishing process in the training of a 
secretary. It will also serve well as an 
office reference book. 

° 
THE COMMERCIAL EDUCATION YEAR- 

BOOK, R. J. Aitchison, Editor-in-Chief, 

1943 Publication of the Ontario Com- 

mercial Teachers’ Association. 84 pp. 

R. J. Aitchison, Central High School 


of Commerce, Toronto, Ontario, Can-. 


ada. 


Our Canadian colleagues in business edu- 
cation have published the proceedings of 
their 1943 meeting in this yearbook. It 
presents the vital wartime problems in 
business education in the Ontario schools— 
high schools, vocational schools, and col- 
legiate institutes. 

Here is an opportunity for American 
teachers to compare their problems and 
practices with those of their Canadian 
neighbors. 

e 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 

Louis A. Rice, James H. Dodd, and 

Augustin L. Cosgrove; Boston: D. C. 

Heath and Company, 598 pp. $2.00. 


A new textbook for ninth or tenth grade 
students, dealing with introductory mate- 
rials on business principles and business 
activities. 

The first two chapters (Part 1) are 
background for the specialized discussions 
of the following chapters. Part II deals 
with such agencies of business as com- 
munication, transportation, credit, insur- 
ance, and public services. Part III is a 
presentation of the activities of business 
—management, buying for consumer and 
for business purposes, production, selling, 
financing, business letter writing, and rec- 
ord keeping. Part IV presents the human 
side of business in its personnel relation- 
ships and work opportunities, 

In organization, the chapters each fol- 
low a pattern of logical development. 
Essential information is first presented in 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


forceful language and effective illustra- 
tion. Review and research questions, lab- 
oratory problems, vocabulary study, and 
correlated arithmetic problems give va- 
riety of opportunity for classroom and 
outside activity to clinch the principles 
presented. 
e 


HOW TO USE THE ADDING MACHINE, 
by Thelma M. Potter and Albert Stern, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 93 pp. $.60. 


Ten units of instruction are presented 
in this new machine manual. Each unit 
includes specific work instructions, illus- 
trative material, and work requirements 
of minimum, standard, and maximum 
grades of achievement. 

This manual has been organized to 
present the essentials through efficient 
work techniques that cut the learning time 
to a minimum. 

® 


BULLETIN NO. 32, January, 1944, of 
the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions. Edited by 
Benjamin R. Haynes. $.50. Copies 
available from the Secretary of the As- 
sociation, H. M. Doutt, University of 
Akron, Akron, Ohio. 


Two major presentations are made in 
this service bulletin of the NABTTI to 
its members. 

The first is a.report on “The Develop- 
ment and Present Status of the Future 
Teachers of America,” by Jeannette Brock. 
Miss Brock presents selected summary 
statements concerning the history, philos- 
ophy, organization and purpose, programs 
and projects, and present status of the 
Future Teachers of America, an organiza- 
tion which has its counterpart in organiza- 
tions such as Future Farmers of America 
and Future Business Leaders of America. 
A selected bibliography is also included. 

The second is a report of the NABTTI 
Policy Committee No. 1 on “Minimum 
Standards of Certification for Teachers of 
Commercial Subjects,” prepared by S. J. 
Turille and Lelah Brownfield, with a Fore- 
word by P. O. Selby. Here are given the 
desired minimums which states should rec- 
ognize as prerequisites to successful careers 
in the teaching of business subjects. 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW, by Dwight A. 
Pomeroy and McKee Fisk, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
634 pp. $1.72. 

The basic law of “Commercial Law” by 
Peters and Pomeroy, forms the foundation 
for this high school text. New materials 
have been added, and teaching devices 
based on successful use of its predecessor 
have been incorporated to make this vol- 
ume an effective tool of maximum value. 

New laws, such as those dealing with 
social insurance, consumer protection, em- 
ployment contracts, small-loan legislation, 
and child labor laws, are a part of this 
book. These materials, together with ap- 
propriate illustrations in print and picture, 
are close to the everyday life of the indi- 
vidual in dealing with his property and in 
relationship to other individuals. 

The organization of the text follows a 
pattern of classroom activity intended to 
motivate maximum effort. Each part is 
introduced by questions tending to tie the 
new principle to out-of-class experiences 
with legal problems. Teaching can then 
follow to the extent to which it is deemed 
necessary by such an introduction. 

The main points in the presentation are 
summarized in a “Be Sure to Remember” 
section, and questions for discussion and 
case problems give varied opportunities for 
a large amount of classroom or out-of- 
class activity if time permits. 

e 


SELECTED RESEARCH STUDIES IN BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION, University of South- 
ern California. Abstracted and reviewed 
by the Alpha Tau Chapter of Pi Omega 
Pi, Mimeographed. 


It is significant that this educational 
fraternity is alive to problems of interest 
to the profession it serves, and that it 
has followed through this interest to 


make a contribution in research bibli- 
ography. 
The twenty-one selected research 


studies in business education prepared 
from 1939 to 1942 at the University of 
Southern California have been abstracted 
to give the purpose, findings, and pro- 
cedures in each study. Comments by the 
reviewers, a committee of Alpha Tau 
Chapter, have also been added in many 
cases. No indication, however, is made 
which degree requirements of the uni- 
versity these studies fulfill. 

Alpha Tau Chapter of Pi Omega Pi 
has continued its 1943 project by a cur- 
rent issue, 1944 Supplement—Abstracts of 
Significant Theses and Dissertations in 
Business Education. This supplement pre- 
sents abstracts of eight additional theses 
and dissertations at the University of 
Southern California. These have been re- 
viewed by a Project Committee of the 
Chapter under the guidance of Dr. and 
Mrs. E. G. Blackstone. 

The studies are available by library 
loan from the library of the University 
of Southern California. More reports 
of this type are to be encouraged as a 
means of building a complete bibliography 
of research studies in our field. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


(ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 19) 


COORDINATING COLLEGE EDUCATION WITH OFFICE TRAINING” 


by L. A. GRIFFIN 
Johns-Manville Corporation 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The National Office Manage- 
ment Association here presents the pioneering efforts of 
a progressive business organization as it looks ahead 
for office efficiency now and in the postwar world. 


At a recent National Conference of 
the National Office Management As- 
sociation, one of the speakers made ref- 
erence to a project which was being 
undertaken by his company, a project 
of awarding full scholarships to out- 
standing high school graduates and of 
integrating their college education with 
training in the company’s offices. The 
brief reference was made at that time 
because the speaker wanted to be put in 
touch with high-ranking girl graduates 
(boys were not to be admitted to the 
program, he said, until the war was over 
and until the question of compulsory 
military training had been settled). 

We all know of coordinating engineer- 
ing education with field work; Antioch 
College and the University of Cincinnati 
have done that for some years, but a plan 
of combining office training with a col- 
lege education is a brand new idea. You 
are bound to hear a great deal more 
about this program as time goes on. 

The concept is startling. At first 
thought it seems completely altruistic 
and without benefit to the company that 
sponsors it, but the more one considers 
the plan the more the level-headed think- 
ing behind it emerges. At least the 
thinking appears level-headed to those 
who believe in the growing importance 
of the office in the business world. To 
office managers with vision, this project 
will appear as a definite glow on the 
horizon, one manifestation of the dawn 
of a new era for offices, for they know 
that one of the requirements of the of- 
fice of tomorrow is personnel of the 
calibre that has heretofore been at- 
tracted into fields of law, of engineering, 
or of science. 

During the post war years there will 
be revealed many new and important 


*From a recent address delivered before the 
Grand Rapids Chapter of National Office Man- 
agement Association. 


contributions to human progress. We 
already know of a number of products 
that only await the end of the war to be 
re-shaped to the pursuits of peace. De- 
velopments in the field of electronics, in 
aeronautics, in radio and in automotive 
engineering have been widely publicized 
and are eagerly expected. We know 
that great strides have been made in the 
treatment of physical and mental dis- 
eases and we look for important benefits 
to arise from those grimly-acquired tech- 
niques. 

There are still other developments 
constantly being born in our chemical, 
physical, mental and social laboratories 
and from time to time one of these new 
infants comes to our attention as it takes 
its first ride in the baby carriage of pub- 
licity and thus is revealed to the eyes of 
the world. 

I am airing such an infant for the first 
time. To grow to healthy maturity, it 
needs the sunlight of public appraisal 
and the diet elements of vision and 
thoughtful consideration by other than 
its doting parents. 

This development grew from the 
knowledge that it was possible to pre- 
dict outstanding business ability as early 
as high school graduation, and that this 
ability could be developed best by a con- 
current coordination of college educa- 
tion and applied business training. It 
is a program of selecting top-ranking 
high school graduates with fine person- 
ality traits, sending them to college for 
four years and having them alternate 
by days between classroom work and 
training in all of the jobs in our nearby 
sales and manufacturing offices. We 
hope the infant will grow so that with- 
in ten years, we shall have the finest 
office organization in the country. 

It sounds impractical, benevolent, 
philanthropic, does it not? I can assure 
you that we have no such feeling toward 
it. We are motivated by a desire for 


profit. If we did not sincerely believe 
we would get a high return on our 1n- 
vestment, we would not have touched 
the idea with a ten-foot pole. I cannot 
dwell very long on this point, but I can 
state a few facts that lead to our con- 
clusion. 
1. It costs no more to send a young- 
ster through college and to teach 
him a business simultaneously than 
it does to wait until he obtains a 
degree and then to put him through 
the two-year training program that 
would be needed for him to acquire 
the same knowledge of the business. 


2. Office executives, who for the 
most part comprise the only group 
in office work today with a high 
level of intelligence, are so occupied 
with administrative and operating 
problems that they cannot apply 
themselves to office research. Fur- 
thermore, fine minds in office work 
today seldom stay there—they are 
promoted to other activities and 
their high abilities otherwise en- 
gaged. Although it has not been 
recognized in the past, it has always 
been desirable to have many fine 
minds in offices, just as it is to have 
them in research, in engineering and 
in law. In the offices of the future, 
it will be mandatory. 


3. The offices of the future will no 
more provide for promotion from, 
office boy to office manager than the 
laboratories of today -provide for 
promotion beaker-washer to 
research technician. In the years 
to come, office work at high levels 
will be performed by employees who 
have special education and special 
training, and unless beginning office 
workers with limited educations add 
to their academic knowledge in 
night courses, they will not be 
equipped to progress very far in 
office work. 

4. During the last twenty years, 

manufacturing efficiency has im- 

proved tremendously. Office efti- 

ciency has improved hardly at all. 

That improvement is to come in 

the years that lie directly ahead. 

I am honestly concerned that I have 
to make such radical statements and 
that I do not have the time to develop 
step by step the premises on which they 
stand. I hope that for the sake of this 
meeting you will be willing to believe 
that the company with which I am as- 
sociated accepts these as fundamental 
truths. That we are spending the 
money to help us arrive at the ends I 
have indicated must give evidence that 
we are serious. We never embark on 
programs which we do not believe will 
pay off. 
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New Ghegg Boats 


PUBLISHED IN FIRST HALF OF 1944 


AMERICAN BUSINESS LAW IN ACTION, by R. R. 
Rosenberg. A business law workbook prepared to 
accompany “American Business Law” or “The Law 
of Business.” by the same author. May be used with 
any text. List Price 3.64 


“GOVERNMENT DICTATION, by strong and Foote. 
A cross section of dictation, selected from many gov- 
ernment departments and agencies. Shorthand pre- 
view with each take. Companion volume to “Most- 


Used Civil Service Terms.” List Price $.80 


HOW TO DO BILLING OR INVOICING, 
and Stern. A brief course containing the necessary in- 
structions, illustrations, and assignments for develop- 
ing basie skill in billing or invoicing. Organized on 
three levels of achievement—minimum, standard, 


by Stern 


and maximum. List Price $.60 
& 


“THE ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, 
AND SUPERVISION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, 
by Strong. The latest and most comprehensive treat- 
ment of the development of business education. Filled 
with up-to-date statistics of great value to school ad- 
ministrators and graduate students. List Price, $2.00 


THE PRIVATE SECRETARY—A COLLEGE TEXT, 
by John R. Gregg. A text for college students. The 
student is assumed to be employed and is given in- 
structions and assignments in the various departments 
of a typical business concern. An accompanying work- 
book contains all assignments and business forms used 
in the course, List Price, 51.48 


HOW TO USE THE ADDING MACHINE, SELEC- 
TIVE KEYBOARD, by Potter and Stern and Stern. A 
brief course containing the necessary instructions, 
illustrations, and assignments for developing basic 
skill in the use of the selective keyboard type of add- 
ing machine. Organized on three levels of achieve- 
maximum, — List 


ment—minimum, standard, and 


Price, $.60 
“MOST-USED ARMY TERMS, by Jontig and Swem. 


A pocket-sized dictionary containing 5,000 commonly 
used Army terms, written in Gregg Shorthand. Excel- 
lent for preinduction shorthand classes and for those 
engaged in stenographie work in the Army. List 
Price $.60 


“OUR GLOBAL WORLD, by Hankins. A brief geog- 


raphy for the air age. For supplementary use in any 
social science class. Beautiful 9 by 12 format, with 
more than 100 photographs and maps—many of them 
full page. List Price, $1.32 


A charge must be made for sample copies of books marked with asterisk 
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Future Secretary 
of America... 


She’s still living in a world that dreams are made of. 


Yet in reality she’s learning to give wings to 

words. Her little, groping fingers are developing 
the skill she’ll use in later years .. . the skill 

to put on paper the thoughts, ideas and ideals which, 
sent out into the world, may affect the lives and 
living of men and women everywhere. 


But whether she becomes secretary to the President 
of the United States or to the president of some 
one-man business, her mind and her hands 

will help speed and influence whatever. projects 
cross her desk. 


Giving wings to words will be her job and she'll 
do it well. 


For over 40 years Underwood has been “giving 
wings to words.” The phrase describes the feeling 
inspired in secretaries by the speed, simplicity 

and accuracy of their sturdy Underwood Typewriters. 


When new typewriters are again available and 

the time comes for your secretary to suggest 
replacing her old machine, give her an Underwood 
—one that “giyes wings to words.” 


Her appreciation will show, daily, in the quality 
of the work she turns out for you. 


Our Factory at Bridgeport, Connecticut, proudiy 
flies the Army-Navy *E,”’ awarded for the 
production of precision instruments calling for 
skill and craftsmanship of the highest order. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Makers of Underwood Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding 
Figuring Machines and Supplies. 
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